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By E. Farrrax Byrrne. 
saints 
(Concluded from page 13.) 

Bur is it possible, looking on to a better state of society, to foresee 
a remedy—to cut the intricate knot wherein the sexual and economic 
positions of women are intimately blended together? Can a woman 
possess herself, and stand in an economic world and work therein as 
free from considerations of her sexuality, as a man can? 

A physician has given the following as his opinion :— 

‘* With all her bodily weakness when compared with man, the woman 
can accomplish more for herself and for her sex in this world of competition 
without his sympathy and with her freedom, than she can without her 
freedom and with his support and sympathy.” 

These are words of wide issues. It would be a hard thing for 
women to do without the support and sympathy of men, whether 


given in friendship or in love. Jet it is impossible to jind an equivalent 


jor liberty. And therefore one may take these words to be a moderate 


statement of a great truth. Indeed, it is more than probable, it is 
certain, that the difference in physical strength between the two sexes 
is greatly exaggerated by the unnatural conditions of civilisation. 
Having regard to what is already accomplished by working women, 


one may ailrm t 


iat this physical debility, as compared with man, is 
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not sufficient to found any argument upon, while the fact that women 
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of all classes are ready to accept cheerfully, gladly, free competition in 
the work of the world on an equality with men, in spite of their 
physical inferiority, is a final reply to any objection that may be 
raised. They will accept their liberty with the risks. 

Irma v. Troll-Barostzani, in the book already quoted, gives five 
conditions which are necessary to the emancipation of women. They 
are as follows :— 


**T, The complete social and political equality of the two sexes. 

“Tf. Perfectly unconditioned freedom in the dissolution of marriage. 

“III. The abolition of prostitution as a legalised or tolerated institution. 

“TV. A fundamental reform in the education of the youth of both sexes. 

“V. The education of children in State institutions at the cost and under 
the guidance of the State.” 

Taken singly, some of these conditions have been tried here and 
there before. ‘The important thing is that they should be tried 
simultaneously. 

To try, for example, number two alone (‘‘ unconditioned freedom 
in the dissolution of marriage’’) 
by throwing thei into more anxious dependence upon their husbands. 


would add to the miseries of women 


Many men, and still more women, strenuously oppose freedom in the 
dissolution of marriage, because they both see very plainly that, 
under the present conditions of society, this might merely issue in 
practically freeing the man from his share in the duties and responsi- 
bilities ef the contract, while leaving upon the woman the penalty 
of her’s. 

Taking these five conditions tegether, however, we find the woman 
standing independently in an economic world just as the man does, 
and no more compelled to use her sexuality as a commercial resource 
than he is. But it is surely necessary to add to these conditions yet 
another in order that the emancipation may not only be won but be 
retained. And upon this last and sixth condition we may dwell at 
some length, the more so that it forms the woman’s peculiar objection 
to sexual rejurm, referred to above.! 

It has before been remarked, that the difference in the physical 
strength of the sexes is exaggerated. Yet in all discussions about the 
sexes, when advocating the absolute equality of men and women, one 
is haunted by the thought that, after all, there is an eternal difference 
which cannot be got over. This difference is the function of mother- 
hood. The condition, therefore, which it is necessary to add to the 








1It should be stated, that the objections come from the higher and middle- 
classes. Women of the working and lower classes would probably offer none. 
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five set down above, is the following: That motherhood, the function 
of reproducing and nourishing the new life of the State, be recognised 
as a State function, and be supported and maintained by the State; 
and that the fruit of the union of two of the opposite sex be not 
regarded as primarily belonging to the parents, but as primarily 
belonging to the State. In other words, the sexual value of the 
woman (in so far as it differs from the sexuality of men) must be 
recognised by the State in its use to the State, and be therefore 
supported by the State. Obviously, however, the State must have the 
concomitant right of regulating the amount of motherhood—i.e., of 
population—with which it will burden itself. 

Looking back on the early natural life of man, we find that, 
broadly speaking, the work of the world was divided into two great 
parts. The man had the share of killing the life, whether of man or 
animal, inimical to the tribe or needed by the tribe; the woman the 
share of continuing and nourishing the life of the tribe itself. There 
was nothing arbitrary in this division, it was in itself a natural 
outcome of natural causes. What was arbitrary about it was that 
the man’s work, being performed under more striking circumstances, 
and with more apparent effort and danger, drew to itself a certain 
prestige, which the woman’s did not receive. Her work, on the 
contrary, was held in contempt. This arbitrary distinction as to the 
worth of different kinds of work, and the disparity of rewards, runs 
through all history and is linked, not only to the respective works 
of men and women, but also to the works of freemen and slaves. ‘The 
same broad division follows us still in all our complicated civilisation ; 
the man’s distinctive share, very broadly speaking, is still to destroy 
life (it certainly is the part of men of the dominant classes); the 
woman’s distinctive share, again broadly speaking, is to continue and 
nourish life. But these two broad divisions have now many acces- 
sories, and these last have become, as it were, overlapped; that is, in 
the accessory works of both kinds, both sexes now participate. The 
broad division still, however, remains, and with it the other arbitrary 
condition; the distinctive work of man (whether now performed by 
male or female hands) gets pay and prestige, while the distinctive 
work of woman (whether in its accessories now performed by male or 
female hands) gets no prestige and little pay. For, whereas that work 
which is closely allied to the distinctively male part—the part of soldier- 
dom, of destroying life—is State-recognised and very highly paid work, 
the nearer any other labor gets tothe original distinctively feminine part, 
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that of motherhood, of nourishing life, the less is it recognised as of 
State use, and the less is it paid. 

This thought is not an adequate or proven one, or anything but 
merely tentative; and we can but dwell on it fora moment. Imagine 
a graduated column, representing the high wages of soldierdom; at 
the base is soldierdom, pure and simple, the merely dominant and 
fighting man, the chief, and the most highly paid. The nearer any 
industry is to the point at the base the higher are the wages; as 
industries remove from this base and reach the top of the column, the 
less do they partake of mere fight and dominance, the lower is the 
pay. 

On the other hand is a column—graduated in a precisely opposite 
way—representing the low wages of motherhood; at the base is 
motherhood pure and simple, unrecognised and unpaid. ‘The nearer 
any industry is to the point at the base—the more purely feminine it 
is, and the more it partakes of the life-nourishing quality—the less it 
is paid ; whereas, industries that retire from the base, and reach the 
top of the column, are, in proportion as they lIcse the element of 
motherhood, better paid industries. In the industries removed from 
either base, both sexes participate. It might be an interesting matter 
to go into the question of these accessory industries; there is not, 
however, space in this paper. But one may observe, at least, that as 
civilisation advances, those works (or no-works) standing closest to the 
point Soldierdom, and representative of what is now pure dominance 
and destructiveness, will probably be shortly recognised by society as 
excrescences and superfluities, and will fall away. Thrones, dominions, 
powers, standing armies, landlords, capitalists and so on, seem already 
to have been marked “condemned” by the forernnning thought of 
the age. The industries closely accessory will probably be recognised 
as useful and necessary for a long time to come. 

The mother, however, as the type of that which nourishes life, always 
remains and gathers under her direction more and more of the acces- 
sory industries of the time. Agriculture, commerce, the useful handi- 
crafts, take in turn a new place and receive a new prestige. This 
calm and silent reversal of opinion as to the worth of work, is one 
of the great lessons of history. Over and over again we find that 
zhe thing contemporaneously despised is the thing which receives 
abiding recognition. ‘The last’’, indeed, becomes “ the first”. 


Motherhood itself, however, remains still unrecognised and still 


unpaid. More than this, it is actually looked upon as the symbol of 
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the servitude of the sex, nature having, as it were, set this seal to the 
deeds of bondage. For it is this very function of motherhood, which 
constitutes the difference between the sexes which cannot be got over 
in the race of competition. A woman who is performing the function 
of motherhood is hopelessly handicapped ; her force, whether she will 
or not, is going forth in an object apart from her own personal ends. 
This expense of strength is not over when the child is born, nor even 
after the first few months of its life have passed by. The child 
demands the care and close attention of the mother throughout the 
early years of its life, and to separate these two is cruel to both and a 
serious injury to the child. With the relations of the sexes one to 
another the State, in that future society to which we are all on-looking, 
will have nothing, or ought to have nothing, to do. But when a 
woman is a mother that is a different matter. One recognises that 
a woman who is a mother is something different from the individuals 
who form the rest of the industrial world. Besides her self-responsi- 
bility, she has become responsible for a life not her own. The ques- 
tion of bringing a new life into the world, and nourishing it when 
here, is of all questions vot a personal one; it is a question of interest 
to the whole community—one which bears on future generations, on 
time to come, and on the welfare of the world at large. And there- 
fore, it is one which the whole community is bound to look upon as 
a national charge, and a national responsibility. 

It might be well to look at this question of the State support of 
motherhood, from two points of view: from that of the mother, and 
from that of the child. But in the short space of the present paper 
we must restrict ourselves to the point of view of the mother. 

Let us suppose that the five conditions of the emancipation of 
women given above are established: that men and women equally 
educated, in possession of equal political and social rights, stand inde- 
pendently of one another in an economic world, and work therein. In 
this new society a woman unites herself to one of the opposite sex by 
the free choice of free affection: the man has no power to bind the 
woman to himself save the power of love, and the woman has no power 
to bind the man to herself save the power of love. Each continues 
his or her separate work, independently of their union with each 
other. <A child, however, is to be born. ‘The economic condition of 
the woman is instantly altered. The woman thus situated can no 
longer compete in the economic world because she is already performing a 
necessary social function. 
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Hitherto—it cannot be too often repeated—this natural function 
has been for women the badge and basis of servitude. Even in the 
present day, though sentimentally motherhood is endowed with dignity, 
it has certainly not been recognised in its important bearing as a 
responsible piece of social work; and even in liberal and sympathetic 
minds it is still looked upon, not as that which marks the woman as 
a social worker and sufferer of the most exalted kind, but as mourn- 
fully the indomitable mark of her everlasting pupilage and inferiority. 
This is said advisedly, and will bear examination. For what but this 
fact of motherhood 7x posse or in esse forms the distinction upon which 
the inequality of the sexes is founded ? 

But in the future—in that juster social future for which we hope— 
is it likely that this necessary human work, this charge of nourishing 
and bringing forth the new life of the State, shall be the occasion of 
forcing the woman into renewed dependence upon individual men ? 

A statement of the case as it exists in the present, may possibly 
make the matter clearer. As things are, heroic lives of heroic women 
are consumed in the unremitting efforts required to raise up, under 
the best conditions possible, the future citizens of the future State. 
The husbands of such women may be either bad, incapable, extrava- 
gant, or simply unfortunate; their work does not suflice to support 
their families, and the burden lies heavily indeed upon the mothers 
who labor from morning till night, and often through the night, 
starving themselves, pinching themselves in body and soul, in order 
to keep the little household together, and to send forth the children 
so equipped into life, that they may prove good citizens of the State. 
If ever work was State work, national work, abidingly useful work, 
it is that of the good, wise mother of a household. Yet this is the 
work which remains absolutely unrecognised and unrewarded.' Lying 
at the root of all national life, the base of all those industries which 
go to the building up and nourishing of the life of the State, it 
remains unpaid work; and the performers thereof are often—one 
may say generally—the martyrs of duty. A celibate woman with far 
less labor, with labor pleasant to herself, with no pinching and 
starving of body and intellect, but yet with labor far less necessary 
and beneficial to the State, can earn a competency. The mother of a 
poor household, with all her heroic and unselfish efforts in labor upon 


1 One may say the same of the works closely accessory to motherhood and lying 
nearest to it—as nursing, household economy, early education, work amongst the 
poor, and other so-called womanly (but almost unpaid) professions. 
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whose results the future State is founded, cannot, by doing it, earn 
one sou to buy her sick child a little extra luxury. 

It must be remembered that, as a matter of fact, the majority of men 
do not support their wives and their families. The wife, already exhausted 
with her special duties, has, in addition, to labor to bring a contribu- 
tion to the household purse, and the children also contribute. These 
facts, however, do not take away the right which the law, and the 
opinion of society, give the husband of heaping constantly accumu- 
lating tasks and burdens upon the shoulders of his female companion, 
and upon the State the ill consequences of his own unreflecting sexual 
licence. It is a tremendous error on the part of some of the Socialist 
leaders, to preach in the wild and foolish manner they do against 
Malthusianism. On their consciences must lie the lastingly evil 
results of such rashness, should their words prevail for a moment 
—as they will prevail with the Criminal, the Untaught, and the 
Pauper. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to go into the remedies and 
methods to be applied against over-population and bad population. 
But one may point out one telling fact: which is that, whereas, under 
the present system, the responsibility for the birth of children lies in 
the hands of the stronger sex only, under an improved system—under 
a system where the wife stands side by side with her husband inde- 
pendent of him and in absolute equality with him—the responsibility 
for the birth of children will lie in the hands of both the sexes. And 
this cannot but in itself become a very adequate check. For it is in 
the last degree unlikely that a freed and intelligent woman would 
voluntarily incapacitate herself for the performance of the duties of 
life, by becoming a mere machine for the production of superfluous 
children. Yet should this natural check prove inadequate, it is certain 
that there will arise in the social world a very distinct and deterring 
opinion as to the extreme immorality of such a line of conduct, and 
should the State support of motherhood ever obtain—and under a 
Socialistic régime some modification of it cannot but obtain—the con- 
comitant right of regulating the amount of population must become a 
leading duty of the State; the reformed penal code (in place of the 
decayed and useless laws protecting the rights and wrongs of property) 
inevitably containing some clause which will defend the industrial and 
self-controlled portion of the community, against the unrestrained 
licence of the producers of superfluous or diseased children. 

For it is not lawlessness at which reformers in sexual matters aim, 
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but an increase of the inducements to a moral response to scientifically 
binding law. 

Yet in touching upon these subjects one is liable to misconception 
from the two extremes of either party—from the party in favor of 
reform and the party against it. To the first one may say that it is 
surely a chief and foremost duty to guard strenuously against the 
appearance of conniving at the practices of vice and profligacy. The 
aim and object of the future is not to throw away law, but to find it— 
not to relax, but to brace up morality. Those who would attack the 
sexual institutions of to-day under the conviction that they are bad 
and decaying iustitutions would do well to find some clear principle 
within their minds which can divide with accuracy the pure from the 
impure, the retrograde in morals from the progressive. It adds 
nothing to the advance of the question to be told in light and noxious 
flippancy that adultery is not adultery, that impurity is indistinguish- 
able from purity, that a community of wives is a possible advantage, 
or that polygamy and polyandry are not retrogressions in morals. 
All this adds nothing but noise and ill-savor. Straining out of the 
decaying civilisation of the past faintly one discerus the fair face of 
a new time, and it is an offence to utter in that austere presence 
vaporing opinions gathered from a hasty survey of the manners of a 
long dead age, or of the possibilities within a coming one. Not an 
increase, but a decrease of sexuality is the aim and object of the 
reforming party—how best we may free men and women from the 
bondage of predominant sexuality, and set the sexual instinct in its 
right place. 

That such an aim might be fulfilled successfully by the breaking 
of the sexual sphere seems probable. For when women stand inde- 
pendently of and on an equality with men in the industrial world— 
when their sexuality is no more a thing to be bought and sold—then, 
for the first time, sexual unions will depend upon no other considera- 
tion than that of mutual choice, a regulating element of feminine 
refinement and moderation will be brought into play, and a vast 
system of temptation will be removed from the lives of both men 
and women. 

To the more conservative party there is little to say save to conjure 
them not to meet arguments with the mere charge of wantonness, nor 
to attack them in the spirit of those who have kept, with the faith, 
predominantly ‘‘the passions of the faith”. Words will establish 
nothing. It is time with its slow judgment that decides. On such 
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judgment we are content to wait, reposing upon the tranquil and 
certain faith, that the good thing holds and the bad thing breaks, and 
that, inevitably, it is the more excellent matter which is established 
in the end. 


Lletcher of Halioun,. 
By Join M. Roserrson. 
saiaselpianaieatiit 
(Concluded from page 23.) 

Fiercuer incidentally indicates that he fully shared that dislike for 
Highlanders—akin to the English feeling towards the Irish—which 
had become so deeply rooted among Lowland Scotsmen: his invective 
against the anti-industrial ethics of the Highland dunie-wassals is as 
unsparing as his characterisation of the beggars. A disciple of Mr. 
George to-day would perhaps comment to the effect that Fletcher, the 
landholder, was pretty much the same position as the “ gentlemen” of 
the north. Fletcher, however, was far from ratifying the existing 
land system. 


‘* Were I to assign the principal and original source of our poverty ”’, he 
declares somewhat incousistently, ‘‘I should place it in the letting of our 
lands at so excessive a rate as makes the tenant poorer even than his 
servant, whose wages he cannot pay: and involves in the same misery day- 
laborers, tradesmen, and the lesser merchants who live in the country 
villages ‘and towns ; and thereby influences no less the great towns. .... 


A few pages further on he declares that ‘‘ the changing of money- 
rent into corn, has been the chief cause of racking all the rents”, and 
after further animadverting on the practices of landlords he sets forth 
a remedial schome of land legislation. It is hardly worth while to- 
day to discuss it in detail, though it may not be without interest for 
any land reformers who may manage to understand it; and it is still 
less necessary to reply seriously to the arguments for the establishment 
of slavery, even from the point of view of a statesman of Fletcher’s 
time. Writing before the days of scientific historical study, he was 
always ready to regard past ages as substantially the same with his 
own, save in respect of certain blunders of omission and commission 
which had occurred in the latter days. Finding that ancient slavery 
had its beneficial side, he at once reasoned that it was deliberately 
established by wise legislators who had perfect freedom of choice in 


the matter; and, by corollary, that the same imaginary freedom of 
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choice must exist in his own day. There is always a striking air of 
ratiocination about his writing. Indeed, Dr. Burton came to the 
conclusion that after all the slavery scheme ‘‘ was but the completing 
and systematising of the clumsy pauper law of England”. ‘‘'To those 
who have an esthetic leaning towards the communistic and other 
reconstructive projects of the present day”, adds the historian, ‘it 
might be a profitable lesson to study the old English pauper system 
along with Fletcher’s cold ungenial scheme for bringing such a system 
to harmony and completeness’’. Fletcher, moreover, can cite an Act 
of the Scots Parliament of the year 1579, by which 

“any subject of sufficient estate is allowed to take the child of any beggar, 
and educate him for his service, which child is obliged to serve such a master 
for a certain term of years; and that term of years extended by another act 
made inthe year 1597, for life. So that’, he argues, ‘ here is a great 
advance towards my proposition: but e/ther from some mistake about Christian 
or civil liberty, they did not proceed to consider the necessity of ecoutinning that 
service in the children of such servants, and giving their masters «a power of 
alienating that service to whom they should think jit.” 

He is perfectly systematic in his conception. Dr. Burton speaks of his 
scheme as one of ‘“ predial slavery”; but by that we understand the 
attachment of laborers permanently to estates, and Fletcher, it will be 
seen, contemplated alienation at the master’s pleasure. But he is care- 
ful to provide against cruelty ; and he stipulates that the slaves shall 
‘wear no habit or mark to distinguish them from hired servants ’’, 
and that ‘‘any man should be punisheJl who gives them the opprobrious 
name of slaves”’. 

It was a fantastically impracticable scheme, but, fantastic as it is, 
it has a certain abiding interest for us for two reasons; first, because 
of the remarkable phwnomenon of beggary which gave rise to it, and 
secondly because, as Dr. Burton points out, it drew countenance from 
the actual existence of slavery at the time—a circumstance to which, 
singularly enough, Fletcher makes no reference. Could it bo that he, 
owner of the estate of Saltoun, was actually a slaveholder ? 

“Tf Fletcher wasnot a slaveholder himself,” remarks Dr. Burton, “‘he lived 
surrounded by slaveholders and their slaves. His paternal territory lay in that 
county of East Lothian where the two classes of works labored by slaves—col- 
lieries and salt-works—had their oldest and still theirchief establishment. The 
slaves went to those who bought or succeeded to the property of the works, 
and they could be sold, bartered, or pawned. What is peculiar and revolt- 
ing in this institution is, that it was no relic of ancient serfdom, but a 
growth of the seventeenth century. The oldest trace we have of the bondage 
of the colliers and salt-workers is an Act of the year 1606, passed, as it 
would seem, to strengthen somewhat as to them the laws so common at the 


time for restricting the pursuit of all occupations to those embarked in them. 
By interpretation of this Act, but more by the tyrannous power of the 
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strong owners of the soil over a weak and unfriended community, slavery 
had been as amply established in the community where Fletcher dwelt 
as ever it had been in Rome, Sparta, or Virginia.” 


That such a development could have occurred at such a period in 
the history of the Scottish people, who had shown an ‘insolent inde- 
pendence” which astounded the French knights who fought on Scotch 
soil against England in the sixteenth century, indicates a degree of 
deterioration not easily to be accounted for save on the theory that 
sheer poverty may in time break the spirit of any race. Matters had 
come to such a pass that ‘advertisements offering rewards for the 
capture of runaway servants were common in that age in Scotland” 
(Burton, viii. 510), and only in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century was slavery gradually abolished. The circumstance that it 
was a Republican, and a devoted and untiring advocate of constitu- 
tionalism, who proposed to extend and root the practice, is a suffi- 
ciently curious anomaly; and yet it consisted with Fletcher’s theories 
in general. His Republicanism—it could hardly have been otherwise 
in his day—was essentially aristocratic, and it never occurred to him 
that the barons who so habitually resisted the king’s authority and 
stood up for that of the Estates, were simply territorial despots whose 
power of resistance lay in their despotism. 

In the reign of Anne, Fletcher labored energetically in the Scottish 
Parliament to have it enacted that all State appointments in Scotland 
should be made by the legislature. There is included in his works, 
which were first collected in the London edition of 1722, a ‘Speech 
upon the State of the Nation in April, 1701,” but it is very doubtful 
whether this is Fletcher’s.’ It isa good sample of pungent oratory, 


1 Several works attributed to Fletcher are obviou-ly not his. He is credited 
with the authorship of ‘¢ An Historical Account of the Ancient Rights and Power 
of the Parliament of Scotland, to which is prefixed a short Introduction on Govern- 
ment in general, as it appears by divine revelation,’’? published anonymously in 
1703 in Edinburgh. This work is said to have been bought up by the Government 
and destroyed with nearly complete success, which is not surprising, considering 
that it contends that the doctrine of hereditary monarchy, of all principles of 
government, ‘offers the greatest indignity to human nature, and puts man ina 
worse condition than the savage brutes”. It was reprinted at Aberdeen, in 1823, 
from one of the few preserved copies, with the assurance that ‘‘the proofs are 
complete’’ of Fletcher's authorship. None of the proofs are supplicd, however, 
and there is direct evidence of a contrary kind in a laudatory allusion to Fletcher 
on page 9 of the preface. The work is attributed in Watt’s Bibliotheca, and in 
the Catalogue of the Edinburgh Advocates’ Library, in all probability rightly, to 
George Ridpath, a pamphleteer of the time who sometimes wrote under the name 
of William Laick. Ridpath was one of the few writers of the day who shared 
Fletcher’s Republicanism. On the whole the Administration need have feared 
little from a thesis supported as this is by trustful quotations from the apocryphal 
records of the fabulous kings with whom Scotland was so amply supplied ; and of 
which the effect was to deny hereditary right to kings, while attributing it to land- 
lords. In the catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, Fletcher is credited with the 
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but, dealing as it does entirely with foreign policy, it reads more like 
an English than a Scotch politician’s speech. The undoubted speeches 
of Fletcher are those ‘“‘ by a member of the Parliament which began 
at Edinburgh the 6th of May, 17035,” first published in that year. Of 
these the main object is to persuade the Parliament to “secure” the 
Kingdom by an act providing that the Queen’s successor shall rule in 
Scotland only on accepting a constitution by which the right of 
treaty-making, and of making peace or war, is vested in the Parlia- 
ment. It is difficult to gather from these speeches, which as they 
stand are carefully written, what were Fletcher’s powers as an orator ; 
and we can only infer from his general reputation that he was more 
respectfully listened to than that ambitious orator, his ally, Lord 
Belhaven, in regard to whom we are told that not only had his great 
anti-Union speech in 1706, afterwards so popular, not the slightest 
influence on the division, but his fellow members carried on a 
desultory talk while he paused after having eloquently begged leave 
to do so in order to drop a tear. 

Fletcher's powers in all probability, however, were mainly 
exercised in his writings, and of these perhaps the best sample is 
the “Account of a Conversation concerning a Right Regulation of 
Governments for the common Good of Mankind, in a Letter to the 
Marquis of Montrose, the Earls of Roxburg and Haddington, from 
London, the first of December, 1703,” first printed at Edinburgh in 
1704. This is the paper in which is cited (‘* Works,” 1752 ed., p. 
372) the celebrated apophthegm anent the influence of ballads as 
compared with laws; and its general purport has been set forth in 
Burton’s History (viii. pp. 9-15). It gives an account of a con- 
versation Fletcher had in London with the Earl of Cromarty, Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, and Sir Edward Seymour, at the Earl’s dinner 
table. ‘‘As a piece of literary composition,” as Dr. Burton observes, 


authorship of two more anonymous pamphlets, one, published in 1704, entitled 
**Scotland’s Interest; or, the great benefit and necessity of a communication of 
trade with England;”’ the other, published in 1706, ‘* State of the Controversy 
betwixt united and separate Parliaments’’. The tenor of both of these pamphlets 
refutes the view that they are Fletcher’s. The latter (which, it may be interesting to 
note, speaks of the proposed union asa ‘jump in the dark”’) has the passage : 
“*T am not for over-loading the Power of the Prince with unusual Limitations, 
especially during the Administration of so gentle a Government as we live now 
under at present ’’ (p. 25). That is not the voice of Fletcher. We may feel fairly 
satistied that the editor of Fletcher’s works, who declares that ‘ being scarce, they 
are collected with that regard which is due to his great judgment and sincerity ”’, 
has presented us with all his published writings. Their popularity was such that 
the original London edition of 1722 was reprinted in 1732 and 1737, and again in 
Glasgow in 1745. 
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‘tit is singularly natural, easy, and pleasant, showing great powers, 
both rhetorical and dramatic”. The talk includes some notable 
passages-of-arms between Fletcher and old Sir Edward Seymour, who 
on joining the party turns the talk from the greatness and the cor- 
ruptions of London by sarcastically addressing Fletcher as ‘‘ one who 
signalised yourself in the late Session of your Parliament by framing 
Utopias and new models of government, under the name of limita- 
tions, in which you had the honor to be seconded and assisted by 
several men of quality, of about two or three and twenty years of 
age, whose long experience and consummate prudence in publick 
affairs could not but produce wonderful schemes of government”. 
To this ‘‘rough and sudden attack’? Fletcher’s retort was a question 
whether young men in Parliament were not ‘“‘much more capable 
to resist corruption, and oppose ill men, than they would be in a 
court... .?”’ He was soon interrupted by another rudeness, but 
knowing ‘‘this kind of dialect to be the usual way of Sir Edw-rd 
S- -m-r”’, went on with his remarks without, as he declares, ‘the 
least shew of resentment”. From general considerations on govern- 
ment, in which Fletcher deals a stroke or two at monarchy, the talk 
proceeds to a discussion on the afiairs of Scotland, Sir Edward con- 
tinuing to make himself pleasant, till at length, after Fletcher has 
commented on England’s treatment of her own colony in Ireland 
(Musgrave remarking, English-wise, that Ireland was a conquered 
country, with no rights), and spoken of English malice against the 
Scots as notorious, 

‘Sir Edw-rd, all in a flame cries out, What a pother is here about an 
union with Scotland, of which all the advantage we shall have will be no 
more than what a man gets by marrying a beggar, a louse for her portion ? 
Upon this I turned to the Earl. and Sir Chr—, and said, that if Sir Edw-rd 
had spoken these words in the house of commons I might not take notice of 
them, or question his freedom of speech in that place; but since he is 
pleased to express himself after this manner in a private conversation, I 
shall likewise take the liberty to say, that I wonder he is not afraid such 
language should make us suspect him not to be descended of the noble 
family whose name he bears.” 

Sir Edward had actually made the same tasteful observation in the 
House, so that the retort had two points. Then comes sparring 
about Pinkie and Bannockburn, from which it appears that Vletcher 
and the ‘patriot party” had really considerable reason for fearing 
that a union of the Parliaments would result in English domineering 
over Scotchmen. Then the Republican, ever planning improved 
commonwealths, and undaunted by having his projects pronounced 
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visionary, lays down a scheme by which the love of conquest in all 
States will be checked, and the evils attendant on the growth of large 
cities will be escaped: the outline of the plan being to divide Europe 
into some ten States, according to geographical position and race 
distribution, and, next, to establish in each State, instead of one 
capital, ten or twelve well-fortified sovereign cities. We can gather 
from the entire conversation that it must have been with an intense 
anxiety that Fletcher afterwards labored to prevent the Union. He 
insisted strenuously on Home Rule—the term was not then invented, 
of course—holding that that was the only way to restore the ruined 
trade of Scotland, in regard to which he declared that before the 
union of the crowns I‘ifeshire alone had as many ships as the whole 
kingdom had at the time of writing; ten or twelve Fife towns, once of 
considerable trade, being reduced to “ little better than so many heaps 
of ruins’’. The Union, he insisted, would destroy even what trade was 
left. Of the prosperity and civilisation to come from the Union he 
had no hope whatever; and when we consider how strongly this 
cultured and high-minded Republican was opposed to the step, 
and reflect how strongly the anti-English feeling had manifested 
itself in Scottish affairs again and again in the seventeenth 
century, producing on a national scale and in military policy the 
veerings and fluctuations which to-day mark parliamentary elections 
—when we remember how in the ’15 the crowd at Kelso shouted, 
after the Jacobite proclamation, ‘‘No Union, no malt tax, no salt- 
tax”; and how David Hume, more than fifty years later, could not 
only be alarmed by “English rage against the Scots” but could 
express himself as ‘‘ delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
madness and folly and wickedness in England”, and as hoping for 
the speedy ruin of ‘‘ that pernicious people’’—when we think of all 
this we cannot but wonder that the Union was ever carried. The 
only adequate explanation is that agreed on by Burton and Macaulay 
(see Burton, viii. 3) that the commercial interest in Scotland made for 


union—another illustration of the truth of Emerson’s dictum that 





‘‘the greatest meliorator of the world is selfish huckstering trade’’. 
But though mere self-interest may have promoted the Union, it was 
sureiy none the less the foreshadowing of a nobler principle, not 
destined to be obscured by any recrudescence of national separatism. 
If Fletcher had not embraced that principle he at least came nearer 
proclaiming it than any man of his time when he told his English 
companions: ‘‘ I am of opinion that the true iuterest and good of any 
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nation is the same with that of any other. I do not say that one 
society ought not to repel the injuries of another; but that no people 
ever did any injustice to a neighbouring nation except by mistaking 
their own interest.”” The man who could say that in England in 
1703, even while contending for separateness of government for 
Scotland, and in company with Englishmen who could talk of Ireland 
as a conquered nation with no rights, deserves to be remembered. 
Fletcher lived to see the rising of 1715 (he died in 1716, in 
London, on his way home from the continent) but he disappears from 
Scottish politics after the Union. We find him in 1705 condemning 
the proposed Treaty of Union, and co-operating for the time with the 
Jacobite party against the measure; but he was no Jacobite. In 
1698 he had written (‘‘ First Discourse,” p. 94): ‘The party of the 
late King James was always insignificant, and is now become a jest”; 
and in Ilume of Crosrig’s Diary (p. 177, quoted by Burton, viii. 
146) it is mentioned that when the Jacobites in 1706 moved for a 
solemn fast by way of demonstrating against the Union, Fletcher said 
that if he told what he knew, some of its promoters ‘‘ would be 
ashamed to hold up their faces”. Henceforth he devoted himself to 
the sorely needed improvement of the national agriculture, an under- 
taking in which he co-operated with men, such as Lord Haddington, 
who had been entirely opposed to him in politics. No doubt he 
solaced his declining years—they were childless—with literature. 
We have seen the contemporary testimonies as to the width of his 
culture; and a discourse in Italian on the affairs of Spain, published 
at Naples in 1698, testifies to the degree of his familiarity with Italian 
literature, though he could not speak the language. But practical 
action was his natural path, and we have this testimony to his zeal 
from George Chalmers (Caledonia, ii. 191), though the great antiquary 
gives it rather grudgingly. I preserve his incomparable punctuation : 
“In 1710 he [Fletcher] carried Meikle, the millwright, to Holland, 
whence he introduced the fanners, which were afterwards made, at Salton, 
and formed the miln, which was thenceforth known, everywhere, as Salton 
barley. ‘The introduction of this barley miln is said to have rapidly im- 
proved the agriculture of [the] shire.” 
He had little encouragement. Superstition, as usual, resisted the 
improvement, and allusions to the new barley tended to couple the 
name of Satan with that of Saltoun. Not till twenty-five years later 
was the winnowing machine adopted by some farmers in the neighbor- 
ing county of Roxburgh; and the ‘Society of Improvers in the 
Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland”, founded seven years after 
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Fletcher’s death, worked almost in vain till the country began to settle 
down to rational progress after the Stuart rising of 1745. On that 
head it is not easy to-day to say how much of the resistance was due 
to the spirit in which the reformers went to work ; the circumstances 
presenting a curious parallel to some doings of our own generation. 
When in 1725 the ‘“‘Improvers” sought to enclose land and drive 
out crofters in Nithsdale and Galloway, they were met by a revival of 
the old Cameronian policy of forcible resistance ; and the movement 
so far anticipated modern tactics as to include what Burton calls “a 
kind of agrarian Parliament” at Kirkcudbright, besides the issue of 
a quantity of literature, among which was a reprint of ‘‘ The Opinion 
of Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor of England, concerning 
Inclosures”. The science of agitation, it is evident, was studied 
before the nineteenth century. 

But these struggles Fletcher did not live to see. He had only the 
hope and the discouragement which fell to those who first sought to 
turn the national energy to sane industry, after the long delirium of 
civil and religious strife, lasting with hardly a break from the 
Reformation, and the short fever-fit of the Darien Scheme, which was 
to make a destitute people rich all at once. Let us trust that in what 
sound work he did, despite all hostility, he had the solace which the 
doing of such work can give. In that case he had found for his 
troublous life the solution with which Goethe rounds the destiny of 
the ever-yearning Faust; working out in the bleak theatre of the 
“puir auld Scotland” of those days the eternal problem of ‘the 
sorrow and the labor and the passing-away of men”. 


Poens it Prose, 
Bry IWAN TURGENIEFF. 
(Translated from the Russian into German by Wiut1am Lancer.) 
(Concluded from p. 47) 
——~——— 
“Hane Him!” 

“Tt was in the year 1805”, began my old acquaintance, “ shortly 
before Austerlitz. The regiment in which I served as officer lay in 
quarters somewhere in Moravia. 

**We were strictly forbidden to oppress or to exact contributions 
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from the surrounding population; none the less, although we were 
allies, were we regarded with distrust. 

‘My servant was a former serf of my mother’s, Jegor by name. 
He was a good creature who would not have hurt a fly. I had known 
him from my childhood and treated him as a friend. 

‘*One fine day a terrible scolding and complaining arose in the 
house in which I was living; my landlady had been robbed of two 
hens and accused my servant of the theft. He defended himself to 
the best of his ability and called me as a witness..... ‘How 
could she accuse him, Jegor Autamonoff, of the theft!’ I tried to 
convince the landlady of Jegor’s uprightness, but she would listen to 
nothing. 

‘‘ At this moment the loud trampling of horse’s hoofs was heard 
from the street outside; the commander-in-chief was passing with 
his staff. 

“He was riding at a walk, and sat there on his horse heavy and 
glum, with his head sunk, and his epaulettes hanging from his 
shoulders. 

“My landlady caught sight of him, rushed forward and threw 
herself on her knees in front of his horse, and all dishevelled, and 
with her hair flying she began loudly to accuse my servant, pointing 
the while at him with her finger: 

‘¢ General!’ she screamed, ‘your Highness, judge for yourself! 
help us! save us! This soldier has robbed me!’ 

‘‘Jegor stood in the doorway stiff and bolt upright, with his cap 
in his hand, and his chest thrown out and his shoulders back like a 
sentry—but without a word to say. Had he lost the power of speech 
at the sight of the whole staff halting in the middle of the street, or 
had he been petrified by the prevision of a misfortune about to fall 
on him? .... There stood my poor Jegor, with a face as pale as 
ashes and blinking. 

“The Gencral threw at him a careless, ominous glance and 
grumbled angrily, ‘Well?’ .... But Jegor stood there like a 
statue and showed his teeth. Looking at him from the side, one 
might have thought he was laughing. 

“The General uttered the two short words, ‘ Hang him !’—touched 
his horse’s sides with his spurs and rode on, at first at a walk and 
then at a sharp trot. The whole staff followed him; only a young 
adjutant turned in his saddle and glanced swiftly at Jegor. 
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“It was impossible to disregard the order . . . .Jegor was at 
once seized and led away. 

‘Then he quite lost the use of his senses; only once or twice he 
cried with difficulty in a strangled voice: ‘O God! O God!’ and 
then in a half whisper: ‘God knows it was not I’. 

‘* He wept bitterly as he took leave of me, and I was in despair. 
‘Jegor! Jegor!’ I cried, ‘why did you not answer the general ?’ 

**God knows it was not I,’ repeated the poor fellow, sobbing. 
The landlady was horrified to the utmost, for she had not in the least 
expected such a result and she began to wail aloud. She prayed to 
one after another to spare him, to have mercy, declared that the hens 
had been found and that she could clear up the whole matter. 

** Obviously, all this was not of the smallest use. For, you sce, 
it was war-time, and order, discipline! and the woman wailed 
ever louder and louder. 

“Jegor, whom the priest had already absolved and who had 
received the last sacrament, turned to me: 

« ¢Tell her, sir, not to take it so much to heart... ., I have 
forgiven her ’.” 

And as my friend repeated these last words of his servant, he 
whispered to himself: ‘ Jegoruschka, my poor innocent comrade!” 
and the tears ran over his wrinkled cheeks. 

August, 1879. 


Wuar suanu I rarnk or ? 
What shall I think of when I am about to die—provided always 
that I am in a condition to think at all? 
Shall I think how badly I have managed my life, how I have 
slept and dreamed it away, how incapable I have been of using its 


gifts ? 
“What? death is already here? so quickly! Impossible! | 
have as yet done nothing in my life... . Iwas just setting mysclf 


to do something.” 

Shall I think of the past, tarrying in the few bright moments, 
with dear forms and faces ? 

Will my evil deeds press into my memory, and will my soul feel 
the burning pain of a too-late remorse ? 

Shall I think of what awaits me on the other side the grave ?— 
Yes, and does anything there await me ? 
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No.... I fancy that I shall endeavor not to think, to fasten 
eagerly on any stupidity, in order to turn away my attention from the 
threatening darkness gathering ever more blackly around me. 

In my presence a dying man once continued to complain that they 
would not give him any nuts to eat—and only deep in his sad eyes 
trembled and wavered something, that reminded me of the broken 
wing of a bird wounded to death. 

August, 1879. 


‘“Tlow FRESIT AND BEAUTIFUL WERE THE RoseEs . ss 


A long, long, time ago I somewhere read a poem. I soon forgot 
it again, but the first line has remained fixed in my memory : 

‘* Tlow fresh and beautiful were the roses.” 

It is now winter; the frost has drawn over the windows as it were 
a cloak of fur; but a single light is burning in the room. I sit 
crumpled up in a corner, but ceaselessly, ceaselessly, rings in my ears: 

** How fresh and beautiful were the roses.” 

I see myself standing before the lowly window of a Russian 
cottage. ‘The summer evening is slowly vanishing and is fading into 
night; the soft air is fragrant with mignonette and lime-blossom— 
but at the window with bowed head and pillowing arm sits a young 
maiden, and silently and steadily she gazes at the sky, as though she 
were a-waiting the appearance of the first star. How full of noble 
inspiration are the meditative eyes, how pathetically innocent the 
questioning opened lips, with what measured serenity heaves the 
breast not yet fully rounded nor even waked to passion, how pure and 
tender are the lines of the young face. I dare not speak to her: but 
how I love her, how my heart is beating! 

‘** How fresh and beautiful were the roses.” 

The room grows ever darker and darker. The burned-down light 
splutters, fugitive shadows hover backwards and forwards on the 
mean coverlet, the frost is grating behind the wall, and I fancy I hear 
a fretful aged whisper : 

‘*Tfow fresh and beautiful were the roses.” 

Other pictures vise before me. I catch the sound of glad country 
and home life. Two blond heads, leaning against each other, watch 
me saucily with their clear eyes, the pink cheeks trembling with 
restrained laughter; sweet hands are intertwined, fresh youthful 
voices mingle together, and a little further off, in the depths of the 
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familiar room, young hands with fingers that secm to get entangled 
run over the keys of an ancient spinnet, and the waltzers scarcely 
overhear the murmur of the patriarchal summons: 

‘“‘ How fresh and beautiful were the roses.” 

The light flickers up and goes out. Who is coughing there so 
hoarsely and hollowly? My old dog, my only comrade, is lying at 
my feet rolled into a ball . . . . he trembles and looks up .... I 
shiver; Iam so cold... . and all are dead—dead. 

“‘How bright and beautiful were the roses.” 

September, 1879. 


“On THE SEA.” 


I was travelling from Hamburg to London in a small ship. We 
were only two passengers, I and a little ape of the family of the 
Ustiti, which a Hamburg merchant was sending as a present to a 
business friend in England. 

He was tied to a bench on the deck with a light chain, and turned 
and fidgetted, piping pitifully—like a bird. 

Each time that I passed him, he stretched out to me his black cold 
hand, and gazed at me so sadly with his almost human eyes. I took 
his hand, and he ceased moaning and fidgetting. 

There was a complete calm. The sea was as quiet as an im- 
movable lead-colored plain. Little was visible; a dense fog lay upon 
the sea, and veiled even the mast heads, wearying and dulling the 
eyes with its clammy vapor. The sun hung in the fog like a dull 
crimson spot; towards evening, however, it acquired a curious bodeful 
reddish glow. 

Long straight streaks, like the folds of a heavy silken robe, ran 
one after the other from the prow of the ship, widened out, curled 
over each other, and again smoothed out, ran into each other and 
disappeared. The foam seethed under the monotonously beating 
paddles ; white as milk, it parted hissing into snake-like streaks, and 
then swam away and disappeared, swallowed up by the fog. 

Ceaselessly, and as plaintive as the whimper of the ape, sounded 
the ship’s bells from the stern. 

From time to time a seal rose—and disappeared, curving 
downwards again instantly under the scarcely troubled surface. 

The captain, a silent man with dark sunbrowned face, was 
smoking his short pipe and spitting angrily into the quict sea. 
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He answered all my questions with a broken grunt; for good or 
for evil I must turn to my only fellow-traveller, the ape. 

I sat down beside him. He stopped fretting and again reached 
me his hand. 

The moveless mist lay round us like a drowsy dampness, and lost 
in silent almost unconscious thought we sat side by side like relatives. 

Now I smile at it; but at the time my fecling was very different. 

We are all children of one mother—and it pleased me that the 
poor animal rested so trustfully, and nestled to me as though I had 
been of his kin. 

November, 1879. 


N.N. 

Graceful and peaceful, thou movest along thy life-path, without 
tears and without smiles, scarcely vivified by an equable attention. 

Thou art good and prudent—but all is foreign to thee, and thou 
needest nothing from thy fellows. 

Thou art beautiful—and none can say thou settest store by thy 
beauty. Thou art not capable of either feeling or desiring sympathy. 

Thy glance is deep—but not thoughtful; those clear depths are 
empty. 

So wander gracious shadows over the Elysian fields, to the lofty 
strains of beatific melodies—joyless and painless. 

November, 1879. 


Sray! 

Stay! As I see thee now, so stay for ever in my memory! 

The last glad sound has just escaped thy lips; thine eyes shine 
and glisten not, they veil themselves, as though heavy with joy, from 
the blessed consciousness of that beauty which it has been given thee 
to express, towards which thou seemest to outstretch thy triumphant 
and yet exhausted arms. 

What light, tenderer and softer than the sunlight, has been 
poured out over all thy limbs, over the smallest folds of thy robe? 

What God has fanned back thy waving hair with the caress of 
his breath. 

His kiss is still burning on thy marble-white brow. 

There it is—the unveiled secret, the secret of poesy, of life, of 
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love! There it is, there it is, Immortality! There is no other im- 
mortality—none else is needed. At this moment thou art immortal. 

It will vanish, this moment—and thou wilt once more become a 
heap of ashes, a woman, a child. But how should that trouble thee! 
At this moment thou standest higher, thou standest above all that is 
transitory, all that is of time. ... . This éhy moment is eternal! 

Stay! And let me have part of thy immortality, let a reflexion 
of thy eternal beauty fall on my soul! 

November, 1879. 


Tue Monx. 


I knew a monk, a hermit, a saint. Ile only lived in the rapture 
of prayer, and thus intoxicated he remained so long on the cold stones 
of the church, that his legs below the knee grew stiff, and became 
like pillars. He could no longer feel them—he stood there and 
prayed. 

I understood him; perhaps I envied him; but could he understand 
and not condemn me—me to whom his joys are not accessible. 

He delights in annihilating his hated “I”; but I cease to pray, 
yet not from self-love. 

My “I” is perhaps more imperative and obstinate to me than is 
his to him. 

He finds a way of forgetting himsclf—yet I also find a way if it 
does not work so constrainingly. 

He does not lie—yet neither do I. 

November, 1879. 


WE stTILL War! 


What a slight circumstance may sometimes change a whole man! 

I was once wandering along a road lost in deep thought. 

Anxious, sad emotions were weighing on my heart; a deep 
depression had overmastered me. 

I raised my head. Before me stretched the road into the distance, 
straight, between two rows of tall poplars. 

And over this road were hopping, gilded by the bright summer 
sun, ten paces from me, all in a line, a whole family of sparrows— 
saucy, delighted, full of self-confidence. 

Presently one of these sparrows rolled a little to one side with 
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outstretched beak, chirping as saucily as though he were summoning 
the whole world into the list. A real hero! 

And meanwhile, high in heaven, a hawk was circling, which had 
perhaps just resolved to make a meal of this same hero. 

I saw this, shook myself, laughed out loud, and in a moment the 
sad thoughts had vanished ; courage, audacity, love of life came back 
to my breast. 

Yet over my head a hawk may be circling. 

Still we war! Call me the devil! 

November, 1879. 


PRAYER. 

Whatever man may pray for, he still asks for a miracle. Each 
prayer runs: ‘ Great God, let not two and two be four”’. 

Only a prayer from comrade to comrade is a true prayer. Prayer 
to the Universal Spirit, to the Supreme Being, to the Kantian, the 
Hegelian, the incomprehensible formless God, is impossible and 
unthinkable. 

Sut can even the personal, living, comprehensible God prevent two 
and two from being four ? 

Each believer must answer, ‘‘ Yes, he can”—and he must try to 
convince himself of it. 

3ut if his understanding revolts against such an absurdity ? 

Here Shakspere comes to his help: 

‘“‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

And if he is answered in the name of truth, then he need only 

repeat the famous question: ‘“ What is truth?” 


So let us drink and be merry and—pray. 
July, 1881. 


Tue Rvsstan Toncve. 

In the times that doubt, that timid thoughts, about the destiny of 
my fatherland oppress me, thou only bringest me help and support, O 
thou great, mighty, true, and free Russian tongue! If thou didst 
not exist, I should despair in face of all the events that happen there. 
But it is impossible that such a tongue should not belong to a great 
people! 

June, 1882. 














Wishes. 


a 


I wish I had a brain to bear 


Life’s vague vast round of ill, 
A heart life’s tiny round of care, 


And joy could wholly fill; 
I wish I was a fool, or knew 


The way to live as wise men do! 


I wish I loved with more of soul, 
Or loved with less of heart— 
I wish my Love had given the whole 


Or I withheld a part : 





I wish that I were dead, or she 


Were glad to live, and live for me. 


I wish that life would never end 


Or else had not begun, 


That I had never lost a friend 


Or never trusted one— 


Or that I could be strong, to cease 
From wishes fond and vain as these ! 


E. NeEssir. 


Revenge ov Awstice? 
A GLANCE AT OUR MODERN PRISON SYSTEM. 


By Frep. Henperrson. 





As man develops and his knowledge grows, 
advances. In his barbarous condition, before 
fellow-men had become at all complex, his 


his ideal of morality 
his relations with his 
ideas were naturally 


centred upon self and its gratification. His own personal sensations 
of pleasure and pain were his main considerations. He was incapable 
of much sympathy with the pleasure or pain of others, and his social 


contact with beings similarly susceptible to these emotions was too 
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incomplete to plant within him any vivid consciousness of the feelings 
of others. If he was a strong man, he was able to force others to 
serve his pleasure, or use them to ward off his pain. Under such 
conditions it was natural that revenge and cruelty were his charac- 
teristics. If another’s action thwarted him of any personal delight or 
caused him personal suffering, he immediately planned retaliation. 
From his surroundings and the emotions they stirred up within him, 
he gathered his religion, and imagined Gods who, like himself, were 
cruel and selfish. As he, the strong man, could force others to serve 
him under threat of punishment, so his Gods, stronger than he, could, 
with similar threats of punishment, force him to propitiate them. It 
was his rule of life to do the will of the strongest for fear of suffering 
their vengeance in the event of his disobedience. It must be clear to 
everyone that the habits of revenge, cruelty, and selfishness had their 
origin in the unsocial environment of primitive times. 

That we have not yet outgrown these passions is very evident 
from the most superficial glance at society to-day. In all our institu- 
tions we can see the outcome of primitive habits, the embodiment of 
primitive passions; aud although the concrete expression of these 
passions has been modified, still the abstract principles remain. It is 
especially with the modern embodiment of revenge in our existing 
prison system, that I wish to deal. 

Since the middle of last summer, Norwich Castle has not been used 
as a prison, and for a small sum visitors are shown round the building. 
In a room within the old keep, a collection of obsolete implements of 
torture is exhibited. Heavy irons, gibbets, thumbscrews, boots of 
torture, waist-irons for fixing a victim to the stake, huge iron collars, 
and various other instruments, are the ornaments of this room. Of 
all the visitors who daily inspect the old prison, there are few indeed 
who do not see in these things the expression of utter injustice and 
wrong. These things jar upon their sense of what is right, and they 
leave this part of the exhibition with a feeling of satisfaction at 
knowing that its contents are things of the past. They see plainly 
that the society that used such methods of dealing with criminals, 
had but one object—to take revenge upon those who offended it. 
** Justice”’, says Shelley in his ‘‘Speculations on Morals”, ‘‘is the 
apprehension of the manner in which good ought to be done’’; and 
to most minds it is plain that these old torture-methods will work no 
good—will neither reform the individual who is forced to suffer them, 
nor in any degree remedy the evil he has done. 
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Does our modern prison system embody any different principle to. 
that which found its expression in the rack and thumbscrew? Of the 
facts which must be known before this question can be answered, I 
can speak from personal experience. Starvation diet, confinement in 
dark cells, treadwheel exercise, the whipping post, the gallows; what 
principle do they express? The same, surely, as do those tortures 
which are looked upon with horror to-day. They cannot possibly be 
held up as reformatory institutions, because they give to a prisoner no 
standard of right or wrong, no criterion by which he can see the 
faultiness of his deeds. They simply torture him, and are intended to 
do nothing else. It is the duty of every prison official, to keep the 
torture up to the regulation standard. From my own observation I 
could give numberless examples of this, but one, which struck me as 
especially brutal, must suffice. A prisoner condemned to death is 
completely secluded, even from the sight of his fellow prisoners. He 
is brought into chapel before the others, and placed on the front seat, 
whilst a screen, rising from the seat above his head, hides him from 
all observation. One Sunday the ominous screen appeared, and we 
knew that a condemned man was there. The chaplain opened the 
service as usual, and when he came to the sermon, took for his subject 
the pains and tortures of hell. He pictured the never-dying agony, 
the ceaseless suffering which sinners must undergo. I could not see 
the face of the condemned man, but under the seat I could see his 
legs shaking with fear, and could hear his sobs of terrified suffering. 
As we were marched out of chapel, I turned my head over my 
shoulder and caught a glimpse of him; an old man, whose face was @ 
wrinkled picture of terror. Is there anything but undiluted torture 
in this? ‘Benevolence is the desire to be the author of good, and 
justice the apprehension of the manner in which gocd ought to be 
done ;” our modern prison system does not work along these lines, 
but rather embodies that cruelty which desires to be the author of 
evil, and revenge that seeks out the most devilish way of doing it. I 
leave it to my readers, if they can possibly imagine anything more 
diabolical, than the action of the chaplain in preaching such a sermon 
to an ignorant and superstitious man, who was to die on the morrow. 

The whole theory of punishment is wrong. Man is the creature 
of circumstance; heriditary influences and actual surroundings are 
responsible for his deeds, and must be considered in judging his 
character. That disordered mental condition which makes a mam 
commit crime can never be remedied by the infliction of torture; but 
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only by careful study of its cause—which will most frequently be found 
in defective physical conditions—and by skilful treatment of the 
disease. 

But it may be urged that our system of punishment is expedient 
in so far as it acts as a deterrent against crime. The threats of the 
law, it is said, keep criminals back through fear of results. But surely 
abstention from any act, for fear of a penalty, does not constitute 
virtue. The right or wrong of any action is entirely independent of 
any arbitrary penalty that may be proclaimed against it. Physical 
punishment will never teach a man virtue; indeed, as often as not, 
the virtue is on the other side, as, for instance, when a man, for 
conscience sake, does an action in spite of the physical punishment it 
will bring upon him. We have multiplied examples of this in England 
and Ireland lately. A body of men possessed of power can attach 
what penalty they choose to certain classes of action; but the morality 
of those actions remain untouched by the fact. If any man refrains 
from some deed through fear of results, it simply proves his cowardice 
if that deed be right, and his need of moral training into higher 
motives if it be wrong. 


Love amotg the Artists. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Autor or ‘*“ Tue Irrationat Knor’’, Ere. 


——¢—___ 
CHAPTER V. 


A fortnight later the Sutherlands, accompanied by Mrs. Beatty, 
were again in London, on their way to the Isle of Wight. It had 
been settled that Herbert should go to Ventnor for a month with his 
mother, so that Mary and he might sketch the scenery of the island 
together. He had resisted this arrangement at first on the ground 
that Mrs. Herbert’s presence would interfere with his enjoyment; but 
Mary, who had lost her own mother when an infant, had ideas of 
maternal affection which made Adrian’s unfilial feeling shocking 
to her. She entreated him to come to Ventnor; and he yielded, 
tempted by the prospect of working beside her, and foreseeing that 
he could easily avoid his mother’s company whenever it became 
irksome to him. 

One day, whilst they were still in London at the hotel in Onslow 
Gardens, Mr. Sutherland, seeing his daughter with her hat and cloak 
on, asked whither she was going. 

‘“‘T am going to the Brailsfords, to see Madge,” she replied. 
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‘“Now what do you want to go there for?” grumbled Mr. 
Sutherland. ‘I do not like your associating with that girl.” 

“Why, papa? Are you afraid that she will make me rnn away 
and go on the stage?” 

“T didnt say anything of the kind. But she can’t be a very 
right-minded young woman, or she wouldnt have done so herself. 
However, I have no objection to your calling on the family. They 
are very nice people—well connected ; and Mr. Brailsford is a clever 
man. But dont go making a companion of Madge.” 

“T shall not have the opportunity, I am sorry to say. Poor 
Madge! Nobody has a good word for her.” 

Mr. Sutherland muttered a string of uncomplimentary epithets ; 
but Mary went out without heeding him. At Kensington Palace 
Gardens she found Magdalen Brailsford alone. 

“They are ail out,” said Magdalen when Mary had done kissing 
her. ‘They are visiting, or shopping, or doing something else 
equally intellectual. I am supposed to be in disgrace; so I am 
never asked to go with them. As I would not go if they begged me 
on their knees, 1 bear the punishment with fortitude.” 

‘But what have you done, Madge? Wont you tell me? Aunt 
Jane said that her conscience would not permit her to pour such a 
story into my young ears; and then of course I refused to hear it 
from anybody but yourself, much to Aunt Jane’s disgust; for she was 
burning to tell me. Except that you ran away and went on the 
stage, | know nothing.” 

‘There is nothing else to know ; for that is all that happened.” 

“But how did it come about?” 

** Will you promise not to tell?” 

“T promise faithfully.” 

t ‘You must keep your promise; for I have accomplices who are 
not suspected, and who will help me when I repeat the exploit, as I 
fully intend to do the very instant I see my way to success. Do you 
know where we lived before we came to this house ?” 

‘*No. You have lived here ever since I knew you.” 

“We had lodgings in Gower Street. Mary: did you ever ride in 
an omnibus ?” 

“No. But I should not be in the least ashamed to do so if I had 
occasion.” 

** How would you like to have to make five pounds worth of clothes 
last you for two years ?” 

**T should not like that.” 

“Lots of people have to doit. We had, when we lived in Gower 
Street. Father wrote for the papers; and we never had any money, 
and were always in debt. But we went to the theatres—with orders, 
of course—much oftener than we do now; and we either walked home 
or took our carriage, the omnibus. We were recklessly extravagant, 
and thought nothing of throwing away a shilling on flowers and paper 
fans to decorate the rooms. I am sure we spent a fortune on three- 
penny cretonne, to cover the furniture when its shabbiness became 
downright indecent. We were very fond of dwelling on the lavish 
way we would spend money if father ever came into the Brailsford 
property, which seemed the most unlikely thing in the world. But it 
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happened, as unlikely things often do. All the rest of the family—I 
mean all of it that concerned us—were drowned in the Solent in a 
yacht accident; and we found ourselves suddenly very rich, and, as I 
suppose you have remarked—especially in Myra—very stingy. Poor 
father, whom we used to revile as a miser in Gower Street, is the only 
one of us who spends money as if he was above caring about it. But 
the worst of it is that we have got respectable, and taken to society— 
at least, society has taken to us; and we have returned the compli- 
ment. I havent, though. I cant stand these Kensington people 
with their dances and at homes. It’s not what I call living really. 
In Gower Strect we used to know a set that had some brains. We 
gave ourselves airs even then; but still on Sunday evenings we used 
to have plenty of people with us to supper whom you are not likely 
to meet here. One of them was a man named Tarleton, who made 
money as a theatrical agent and lost it as a manager alternately.” 

* And you fell in love with him, of course,” said Mary. 

‘Bosh! Fell in love with old Tommy Tarleton! This is not a 
romance, but a prosaic Gower Street narrative. I never thought 
about him after we came here until a month ago, when I saw that he 
was taking a company to Windsor. I always wanted to goon the 
stage, because nowadays a woman must be either an actress or 
nothing. So I wrote to him for an engagement, and sent him my 
photograph.” 

“Oh, Madge!’ 

‘““Why not? THis company was playing opera bouffe; and I knew 
he wanted good looks as much as talent. You dont suppose I sent it 
as a love token. He wrote back that he had no part open that I could 
take, but that if I wished to accustom myself to the stage, and would 
find my own dresses, he would let me walk on every night in the 
chorus, and perhaps find me a small part to understudy.” 

‘Very kind, indeed. And what did you say to his noble offer?” 

“T accepted it, and was very glad to get it. It was better than 
sitting here quarrelling with the girls, and | going over the same weary 
argument with father about disgracing the family, I managed it 
easily enough, after all. There is a woman who keeps a lodging 
house in Church Street here, who is a sister of the landlady at Gower 
Street, and knows all about us. She has a second sister whose 
daughter is a ballet girl, and who is used to theatres. I ran away to 
Church Street—five minutes walk; told Polly what I had done; and 
made her send for Mrs. Wilkins, the other sister, whom I carried off 
to Windsor as chaperon that evening. But the company turned out 
to be a third-rate one; and I wasnt comfortable with them: they were 
rather rowdy. However, I did not stay long. I was recognized on 
the very first night by someone—I dont know whom—who told 
Colonel Beatty. He wrote to my father; and I was captured on the 
third day. You can imagine the scene when the poor old governor 
walked suddenly into our lodging. He tried to be shocked and stern, 
and of course only succeeded in being furious. I was stubborn—lI can 
be very mulish when I like; but I was getting tired of walking on in 
the chorus at night and spending the day with Mrs. Wilkins; so I 
consented to go “pack with him. He took my purse, which I was 
foolish enough to leave within his reach whilst I was putting on my 
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bonnet, and so left me without a farthing, helplessly dependent on 
him. He would not give it me back; and to revenge myself I became 
very uncivil to him; and then he forbade me to speak. I took him 
at his word, and made him still madder Ly taking no notice of the 
homilies on duty and respectability which he poured forth as we 
drove to the train.” 

‘Yes: I can quite imagine that. And so you came home and 
returned to the ways of well conducted girls.” 

* Not at all. You have only heard the prologue to my real adven- 
ture. When we got to the railway station, father, who intended to 
preach at me during the whole journey, bribed the guard to prevent 
people from coming into our compartment. The train started, and L 
had just been requested to attend to something very serious that must 
be said to me, when there was an uproar on the platform, and a man 
burst headlong into the carriage; sat down; folded his arms; and 
stared majestically at father, who began to abuse him furiously for 
intruding on us. They quarrelled all the way up to London. When 
they had exhausted the subject of our carriage being private, the man 
objected to the window being shut—I think because Z had done so 
just before, though perhaps it was more from love of contradiction. 
Then father objected to his grinding his teeth. Then I interfered, and 
was bidden to hold my tongue. Up jumped the man and asked father 
what he meant by speaking so to me. He even said—you will not 
repeat this, please, Mary.” 

‘“No. Why? What did he say ? 

“He said—it sounded ridiculous—that he would not permit a 
young and beautiful woman to be tyrannized over.” 

“Oh! Was he very handsome?” 

‘“N—no. He was not conventionally handsome; but there was 
something about him that I cannot very well describe. It was a sort 
of latent power. However, it does not matter, as I suppose I shall 
never see him again.” 

“T think I can understand what you mean,” said Mary thought- 
fully. ‘There are some men who are considered quite ugly, but who 
are more remarkable than pretty people. You often see that in 
artists.” 

“This man was not in the least like your Adrian, though, Mary. 
No two people could be more different.” 

“T know. I was thinking of a very different person.” 

‘*¢ Father speaks of him as though he were a monster; but that is 

erfect nonsense.” 

“Well, what was the upshot of his interference.” 

“Oh, 1 thought they would have come to blows at first. Father 
would fight duels every day if they were still in fashion. But the 
man made an admirable speech which shewed me that his opinions 
were exactly the same as mine; and father could say nothing in 
reply. ‘Then they accused each other of being insane, and kept 
exchanging insults until we came to Paddington, where the guard 
wanted to give the man to the police for getting into the train after it 
had started. At last we all got out ; and then 1 committed my capital 
crime—it really was a dreadful thing to do. But ever since father had 
taken my purse and made a prisoner of me, I had been thinking of 
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how I could give him the slip and come home just how and when I 
pleased. Besides, I was quite resolved to apply to a London agent 
for a regular engagement in some theatre. So when father got into a 
passion about my box not being found instantly, and went off to look 
for it, leaving me by myself, the idea of escaping and going to the 
agent at once occurred to me. I made up my mind and unmade 
it again, twenty times in every second. I should not have hesitated 
a moment if I had had my purse; butas it was, I had only my ring, so 
that Ishould have had to stop the cab at the nearest pawnbrokers; and 
I was ashamed to go into sucha place—although we sometimes used 
to send Mrs. Wilkins there, without letting father know, in the Gower 
Street days. Then the porter came up and said that the cab was 
waiting ; and I knew he would expect something there and then from 
me if I went off by myself. What do you think I did? I went 
straight up to the man who had travelled with us—he was standing 
close by, watching me, I think—and asked him to buy my ring.” 

“Well, Madge: real’y—!” 

“It was an impulse. I dont know what put it into my head; but 
the desperate necessity of paying the porter hurried me into obeying it. 
Isaid [ had no money, and asked for a little in exchange for the 
ring. The man looked at me in the most terrifying way ; and just as 
I was expecting him to seize me and deliver me up to father, he 
plunged into his pocket and gave me a handful of money. He would 
not count it, nor touch the ring. I was insisting on his taking either 
the ring or the money, when he suddenly shouted at me that father 
was coming, and bundled me into the cab before I had collected my 
wits. ‘Then he startled the driver with another shout; and away 
went the cab. But I managed to give the ring to the porter for him. 
I drove to the agents in Bond Street, and on my way counted the 
money: two sovereigns, three half-sovereigns, thirteen and sixpence 
in silver, and seven pennies.” 

‘* Four pounds, four, and a penny,” said Mary. ‘‘ He must have 
been mad. Lut there was something chivalrous about it, especially 
for a nineteenth century incident at Paddington.” 

‘‘T think it was sheer natural nobility of heart, Mary. Father 
enrages me by saying that he was a thief, and made fifty pounds 
profit out of my innocence. As if his refusing the ring was not an 
absolute proof to the contrary. He got our address from father 
afterwards, and promised to send us his; but he has never done so.” 

“T wonder why. He certainly ought to. Your ring is worth a 
great deal more than four pounds.” 


? 


“He might not wish to give it up to my father, as it was mine. 
If he wishes to keep it, he is welcome. I am sure he deserves it. 
Mind: he refused it after giving me the money.” 

“If you had a nose like mine, and wore a pince-nez, I doubt 
whether you would have found him so generous. I believe he fell 
in love with you.” 

‘‘Nonseuse. Who ever knew a man to sacrifice all his money— 
all he had in the world, perhaps—for the sake of love? I know what 
men are too well. Besides, he was quite rude to me once in the 
carriage.” 

‘* Well, since he has the ring, and intends to keep it, he has the 
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best of the bargain. Goon with your own adventures. What did 
the agents say?” 

‘They all took half crowns from me, and put my name on their 
books. They are to write to me if they can procure me an engage- 
ment; but I saw enough to convince me that there is not much 
chance. They were all very agreeable—that is, they thought them- 
selves so—except one grumpy old man, who asked me what I expected 
when I could neither walk nor speak. That, and my sensations on 
the stage at Windsor, convinced me that I need some instruction ; 
and I have set Mrs. Simpson, the woman in Church Street, to 
find somebody who can teach me. However, to finish my story, 
when I saw that there was nothing more to be done that day, or the 
next either, I told the cabman to drive me home, where I found 
father nearly in hysterics. As soonas the family recovered from their 
amazement at seeing me, we began to scold and abuse one another. 
They were so spiteful that father at last took my part; and poor 
mother vainly tried to keep the peace. At last they retreated one by 
one crying, and left me alone with father. I fancy we gave them as 
good as they brought; for no allusion has been made to my escapade 
since.” 

Mary looked at her friend for a while. Then she said, ‘‘ Madge: 
you are quite mad. There is not a doubt of it: that episode of the 
ring settles the question finally. I suppose you regard this bedlamite 
adventure as the most simple and natural thing in the world.” 


“When I have made up my mind to do something, it seems the 
most natural thing in the world to go and do it. I hope you are not 
going to lecture me for adopting a profession, after all your rhapsodies 
about high art and so forth.” 

“ But opera bouffe is not high art, Madge. If you had appeared in 
one of Shakspere’s characters, I should sympathize with you.” 

“Yes, make a fool of myself as a lady amateur! I have no more 
ambition to play Shakspere than you have to paint Transfigurations. 
Now, dont begin to argue about Art. I have had enough of argument 
lately to last me for life.” 

“And you mean to persist ?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Of course, if you have talent “ 

** Which you dont believe, although you ean see nothing ridiculous 
in your own dreams of being another Claud Lorraine. You are just 
like Myra, with her pet formula of ‘ Well, Madge, the idea of you being 
able to act!’ Why should I not be able to act as well as anybody 
else? I intend to try, at any rate.” 

“You need not be angry with me, Madge. I dont doubt your 
cleverness; but an actress’s life must be a very queer one. And I 
never said I could paint better than Claude. If you knew how wretched 
my own productions seem to me, you v6 

“Yes, yes: I know all that stuff of Adrian’s by heart. If you 
dont like your own pictures, you may depend upon it no one else will. 
I am going to be an actress because [ think I can act. You are going 
to be a painter because you think you cant paint. So there’s an end 
of that. Would you mind coming over to Polly’s with me?” 

* Who is Polly?” 
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‘Our old landlady’s sister—my accomplice—the woman who keeps 
the lodging house in Church Street. Mrs. Simpson.” 

‘You dont mean to run away again ?”’ 

‘No. Atleast not yet. But she has a lodger who teaches elocu- 
tion; and as he is very poor, Mrs. Wilkins—Polly’s other sister and 
my late chaperon—thinks he would give me some cheap lessons. And 
I must have them very cheap, or else go without; for father will 
hardly trust me with a shilling now. He has never even given me 
back my purse. I have only the remainder of the man’s money, and 
ten pounds that I had laid up.” 

* And are you going to take a lesson to-day ?”’ 

‘No, no. I only want to see the man and ask his terms. If I 
try to go alone, I shall be watched and suspected. With you I shall 
be safe: they regard you as a monument of good sense and propriety. 
If we meet any of the girls, and they ask where we are going, do not 
mention Church Street.” 

‘** But how can we evade them if they ask us?” 

‘* We wont evade them. We will tell them a lie.” 

‘¢ T certainly will not, Madge.” 

“J certainly will. If people interfere with my liberty, and ask 
questions that they have no business to ask, I will meet force with 
fraud, and fool them to the top of their bent, as your friend Shakspere 
says. You need not look shocked. You, who are mistress of your 
house, and rule your father with a rod of iron, are no judge of my 
position. Put on your hat, and come along. We can walk there in 
five minutes.” 

**T will go with you; but I shall not be a party to any deception.” 


Madge made a face, but got her bonnet without further words. 
They went out together, and traversed the passage from Kensington 
Palace Gardens to Church Street, where Magdalen led the way to a 
shabby house, with a card inscribed Furnisuep APARTMENTs in the 
window. 

‘Is Mrs. Simpson in her room?” said Magdalen, entering 
unceremoniously as soon as the door was opened. 

‘‘Yes, maam,” said the servant, whose rule it was to address 
women in bonnets as maam, and women in hats as Miss. ‘She ’ave 
moved to the second floor since you was here last. The parlors is let. 

*‘T will go up,” said Magdalen. ‘‘Come on, Mary.” And she 
ran upstairs, followed more slowly by Mary, who thought the house 
close and ill kept, and gathered her cloak about her to prevent it 
touching the bannisters. When they reached the second floor, they 
knocked at the door; but no one answered. Above them was a 
landing, accessible by a narrow uncarpeted stair. They could hear a 
shrill voice in conversation with a deep one on the third floor. Whilst 
they waited, the shrill voice rose higher and higher; and the deep 
voice began to growl ominously. 

‘““A happy pair,” whispered Mary. ‘We had better go down- 
stairs and get the servant to find Mrs. Simpson.” 

“No: wait a little. That is Polly’s voice, I am sure. Hark!” 

The door above was opened violently; and a powerful voice 
resounded, saying, ‘‘ Begone, you Jezebel.” 


“The man!” exclaimed Madge. 
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‘Mr. Jack!” exclaimed Mary. And they looked wonderingly at 
one another, and listened. 

“How dare you offer me sich language, sir? Do you know 
whose ’ouse this is ?”’ 

‘“‘T tell you once for all that I am neither able nor willing to pay 
you one farthing. Hold your tongue until I have finished.” This 
command was emphasized by a stamp that shook the floor. ‘TI 
have eaten nothing to-day; and I cannot afford to starve. Here is 
my shirt. Here is my waistcoat. Take them—come! take them, or 
Till stuff them down your throat—and give them to your serv ant to 
pawn: she has pawned the shirt before; and let her get me something 
to eat with the money. Do you hear? ” 

“T will not have my servant go to the pawnshop for you, and get 
my house a bad name.” 

‘“‘Then go and pawn them yourself. And do not come to this 
room again with your threats and complaints unless you wish to be 
strangled.” 

“Td like to see you lay a finger on me, a married woman. Do 
you call yourself a gentleman es 

Here there was a growl, a sound of hasty footsteps, an 
inarticulate remonstrance, a checked scream, and then a burst of 
sobbing and the words, ‘* You’re as hard as a stone, Mr. Jack. My 
poor little Rosie. Ohoo!” 

‘Stop that noise, you crocodile. What is the matter with you 
now?” 

“My Rosie.” 

“What is the matter with your Rosie? You are snivelling to 
have her back because she is happier in the country than stifling in 
this den with you, you ungovernable old hag.” 

“God forgive you for that word—ohoo! She aint in the 
country.” 

‘* Then where the devil is she ; and what did you mean by telling 
me she was there?” 

‘“‘ She’s in the ’ospittle. For the Lord’s sake dont let it get out on 
me, Mr. Jack, or I should have my house empty. The poor little 
darling took the scarlet fever ; and— and in 

** And you deserve to be hanged for letting her catch it. Why 
didnt you take proper care of her?” 

“ How could I help it, Mr. Jack? I’m sure if I could have took it 
myself instead — ” 

“‘T wish to Heaven you had, and the unfortunate child and every- 
body else might have been well rid of you.” 

‘Oh dont say that, Mr. Jack. I may have spoke hasty to you; 
but its very hard to be owed money, and not be able to get the things 
for my blessed angel to be sent to the country in, and she going to be 
discharged on Friday. You neednt look at me like that, Mr. Jack. 
I wouldnt deceive you of all people.” 

‘You would deceive your guardian angel—if you had one—for a 
shilling. Give me back those things. Here is a ring which you can 
pawn instead. It is worth something considerable, I suppose. Take 
what money you require for the child, and bring me the rest. But 
mind! Not one farthing of it shall you have for yourself, nor should 
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you if I owed you ten years rent. I would not pawn it to save you 
from starvation. And get me some dinner, and some music paper— 
the same you used to get me, twenty-four staves to the page. Off 
with you. What are you gaping at?” 

“Why, wherever did you get this ring, Mr. Jack?” 

“That’s nothing to you. Take it away; and make haste with my 
dinner.” 

“ But did you buy it? Or was it ” The voice abruptly broke 
into a smothered remonstrance ; and the landlady appeared on the 
landing, apparently pushed out by the shoulders. Then the lodger’s 
door slammed. 

“Polly,” cried Magdalen impatiently. ‘ Polly.” 

‘Lor’, Miss Madge!” 

‘Come down here. We have waited ten minutes for you.” 


Mrs. Simpson came down, and brought her two visitors into her 
sitting room on the second floor. ‘* Wont you sit down, Miss,” she 
said to Mary. ‘Dont pull out that chair from the wall, Miss Madge: 
its leg is broke. Oh dear! Tm greatly worrited, what with one 
thing and another.” 

‘We have been listening to a battle between you and the lodger 
upstairs,” said Magdalen; ‘‘and you seemed to be getting the worst 
ot it.” 

‘“No one knows what I’ve gone through with that man,” said 
Mrs. Simpson, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ He walked into the room a 
fortnight ago when I was out, without asking leave. Knocks at the 
door at one o’clock in the day, and asks the girl if the garret is let to 
anyone. ‘ No, sir,’ says she. So up he goes and plants himself as if 
he owned the house. ‘lo be sure she knew him of old; but that was 
all the more reason for keeping him out; for he never had a half- 
penny. ‘The very first thing he sent her to do was to pawn his watch. 
And the things 1 have to put up with from hin! He thinks no more 
of calling me every name he can lay his tongue to, and putting me out 
of my own room than if he was a prince, and me his kitchen maid. 
He’s as strong as a bull, and cares for nothing nor nobody but 
himself.” 

‘‘ What is he?”’ said Magdalen. ‘ His name is Jack, isnt it?” 

“Yes; and a fit name it is for him. He came here first, to my 
sorrow, last December, and took the garret for half-a-crown a week. 
He had a portmanteau then, and some little money; and he was 
quiet enough for almost a month. But he kept very much to him- 
self except for letting poor little Rosie play about his room, and 
teaching her little songs. You cant think what a queer child she 
is, Miss Sutherland. I’m sure you'd say so if you saw Mr. Jack, the 
only lodger she took any fancy to. At last he sent the servant to 
pawn his things; and I, like a fool, was loth to see him losing his 
clothes, and offered to let the rent run if he could pay at the end of 
the month. ‘Then it came out that he was in the music profession, 
and akshally expected to get pupils while he was living in a garret. 
I did a deal for him, although he was nothing to me. I got hima 
stationer’s daughter from High Street to teach. After six lessons, if 
you'll believe it, Miss, and she as pleased as anything with the way 
she was getting along, he told the stationer that it was waste of 
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money to have the girl taught, because she had no qualification but 
vanity. So he lost her; and now she has lessons at four guineas a 
dozen from a lady that gets all the credit for what he taught her. 
Then Simpson’s brother-in-law got him a place in a chapel in the 
Edgware Road to play the harmonium and train the choir. But they 
couldnt stand him. He treated them as if they was dogs; and the 
three richest old ladies in the congregation, who had led the singing 
for forty-five years, walked out the second night, and said they 
wouldnt enter the chapel till he was gone. When the minister 
rebuked him, he up and said that if he was a God and they sang to 
him like that, he’d scatter ’em with lightning. That’s his notion of 
manners. So he had to leave; but a few of the choir liked him and 
got him occasionally to play the piano at a glee club on the first floor 
of a public house. He got five shillings once a fortnight or so for 
that; and not another halfpenny had he to live on except pawn- 
ing his clothes bit by bit. You may imagine all the rent J got. 
At last he managed someway to get took on as tutor by a gentleman 
at Windsor. I had to release his clothes out of my own money before 
he could go. I was five pound out of pocket by him, between rent 
and other things.” 

‘Did he ever pay you?” said Mary. 

‘‘Oh yes, Miss. He certainly sent me the money. I am far from 
saying that he is not honorable when he has the means.” 

‘Tt is a funny coincidence,” said Mary. ‘‘It was to us that Mr. 
Jack came as tutor. He taught Charlie.” 


‘To you!” said Magdalen, surprised and by no means pleased. 
‘‘Then you know him?” 

“Yes. He left us about a fortnight ago.” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Simpson, ‘‘and was glad enough to come 
straight back here without a penny in his pocket. And here he is 
like to be until some other situation drops into his lap. If I may ask, 
Miss, why did he leave you?” 

‘‘Oh, for no particular reason,” said Mary uneasily. ‘That is, 
my brother had left Windsor; and we did not require Mr. Jack any 
more.” 

‘So he was the tutor of whom Mrs. Beatty told mother?” said 
Magdalen significantly. 

“Te.” 

‘‘T hope he was pleasanter in your house, Miss, than he is in 
mine. However, that’s not my business. I have no wish to intrude. 
Except the letter he wrote me with the money, not a civil word have I 
ever had from him.” 

“ A lady whom I know,” said Mary, ‘‘ employed him, whilst he 
was with us, to correct some songs which she wrote. Perhaps I could 
induce her to give him some more. I should like to get him something 
todo. But I am afraid she was offended by the way he altered her 
composition last time.” 

““Well, Polly,” said Magdalen, ‘‘ we are forgetting my business. 
Where is the professor that Mrs. Wilkins told me of? 1 wish Mr. 
Jack gave lessons in elocution. I should like to have him for a 
master.” 

‘“Why, Miss Madge, to tell you the honest truth, it 7s Mr. Jack. 
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But wait till I show you something. He’s given me a ring to pawn; 
and it’s the very moral of your own that you used to wear in Gower 
Street.” 

“Tt is mine, Polly. I owe Mr. Jack four guineas; and I must 
pay him to-day. Dont stare: I will tell you all about it afterwards. 
I have to thank him too, for getting me out of a great scrape. Mary: 
do you wish to see him?” 

‘Well, I would rather not,” said Mary slowly: “ at least, I think 
it would be better not. But after all it can do no harm; and I 
suppose it would not be right for you to see him alone.” 

‘Oh, never mind that,” said Magdalen suspiciously. ‘I can have 
Polly with me.” 

‘“‘Tf you had rather not have me present, I will go.” 

“Oh, J dont care. Only you seemed to make some difficulty about 
it yourself.” 

‘*«'There can be no real difficulty, now that I come to consider it. 
Yet—I hardly know what I ought to do.” 

‘You had better make up your mind,” said Magdalen impatiently. 

““ Well, Madge, I have made up my mind,” said Mary, perching 
her spectacles, and looking composedly at her friend. ‘I will stay.” 

‘‘Very well,” said Madge, not with a very good grace: ‘I 
suppose we must not go to Mr. Jack; so he had better come to 
us. Polly: go and tell him that two ladies wish to see him.” 

‘*You had better say on business,” added Mary. 

**And dont mention our names. I want to see whether he will 
know me again,” said Magdalen. Mary looked hard at her. 

“ye really mean it, Miss Madge?” 

‘* ood gracious, yes!’ replied Magdalen angrily. 

The landlady, after lingering a moment in doubt and wonder, 
went out. Silence ensued. Magdalen’s color brightened; and she 
moved her chair to a place whence she could see herself in the mirror, 
Mary closed her lips, and sat motionless and rather pale. Not a word 
passed between them until the door opened abruptly, and Jack, with 
his coat buttoned up to his chin, made a short step into the room. 
Recognizing Mary, he stopped and frowned. 

‘** How do you do, Mr. Jack?” she said, bowing steadily to him. 
He bowed slightly, and looked round the room. Seeing Magdalen, 
he was amazed. She bowed too; and he gave her a scared nod. 

“Wont you sit down, Mr. Jack?” said the landlady, assuming 
the manner in which she was used to receive company. 

‘‘ Wave you pawned that ring yet?” he said, turning suddenly to 
her. 

‘* No,” she retorted, scandalized. . 

“Then give it back to me.” She did so; and he looked at 
Magdalen, saying, “‘ You have come just in time.” 

“T came to thank you ‘ 





‘You need not thank me. I was sorry afterwards for having 
helped a young woman to run away from her father. If I were not 
the most hotheaded fool in England, I should have stopped you. I 
hope no harm came of it.” 

‘*T am sorry to have caused you any uneasiness,” said Magdalen, 
coloring. “The young woman drove straight home after transacting 
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some business that she wished to conceal from her father. That was 
all.” 

‘**So much the better. If I had known you were at home, I should 
have sent you your ring.” 

“* My father expected you to write.” 

“T told him I would; but I thought better of it. I had nothing 
to tell him.” 

‘** You must allow me to repay you the sum you so kindly lent me 
that day, Mr. Jack,” said Magdalen in a lower voice, confusing 
herself by an unskilled effort to express gratitude by her tone and 
manner. 

“It will be welcome,” he replied moodily. Magdalen slowly 
took out a new purse. ‘“ Give it to Mrs. Simpson,” he added, turning 
away. The movement brought him face to face with Mary, before 
whom his brow gathered portentously. She bore his gaze steadily, 
but could not trust herself to speak. 

‘*T have some further business, Mr. Jack,’’ said Magdalen. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said he, tnrning again towards her. 

“Mrs. Simpson told me—” 

“Ah!” said he interrupting her, and casting a threatening glance 
at the landlady. ‘It was she who told you where I was to be found, 
was it?” 

‘** Well, I dont see the harm if I did,” said Mrs. Simpson. ‘“ If 
you look on it as a liberty on my part to recommend you, Mr. Jack, I 
can easily stop doing it.” 

‘*Recommend me! What does she mean, Miss Brailsford ?—you 
are Miss Brailsford, are you not ?” 

“Yes. Iwas about to say that Mrs. Simpson told me that you 
gave—that is—. I should perhaps explain first that I intend to 
on the stage.” 

‘* What do you want to go on the stage for?” 

“The same as anybody else, I suppose,” said Mrs. Simpson 
indignantly. 

“‘T wish to make it my profession,” said Magdalen. 

**Do you mean make your living by it ?” 

**T hope so.” 

* Humph!” 

‘** Do you think I should have any chance of success ?” 

‘*T suppose, if you have intelligence and perseverance, and can 
drudge and be compliant, and make stepping stones of your friends— 
but there! I know nothing about success. What have J got to do 
with it? Do you think, as your father did, that I am a theatrical 
agent ?” 

‘* Well I must say Mr. Jack,’ exclaimed the landlady, ‘ that 
those who try to befriend you get very little encouragement. I am 
right sorry, so I am, that I brought Miss Madge to ask you for 
lessons.” 

‘* Lessons!” said Jack. ‘Oh! I did not understand. Lessons in 
what? Music?” 

‘“*No,” said Magdalen. ‘I wanted lessons in elocution and so 


— At least, I was told the other day that I did not know how to 
speak.’ 
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“ Neither do you. That is true enough,” said Jack thoughtfully. 
“Well, I dont profess to prepare people for the stage; but I can 
teach you to speak, if you have anything to say or any feeling for 
what better people put into your mouth.” 

**'You are not very sanguine as to the result, I fear.” 

“The result, as far as it goes, is certain, if you practice. If not, I 
shall give you up. After all, there is no reason why you should not 
do something better than be a fine lady. Your appearance is good : 
all the rest can be acquired—except a genius for tomfoolery, which 
you must take your chance of. The public want actresses, because 
they think all actresses bad. They dont want music or poetry because 
they know that both are good. So actors and actresses thrive, as I 
hope you will; and poets and composers starve, as I do. When do 
you wish to begin?” 

It was soon arranged that Magdalen should take lessons in Mrs. 
Simpson’s sitting room, and in her presence, every second week-day, 
and that she should pay Mr. Jack for them at the rate of three 
guineas a dozen. The first was to take place on the next day but one. 
Then the two ladies rose to go. But Magdalen first drew Mrs- 
Simpson aside to pay her the money which Jack had lent her; so that 
he was left near the door with Mary, who had only spoken once since 
he entered the room. 

“Mr. Jack,” she said, in an undertone: ‘I fear I have intruded 
on you. But I assure you I did not know who it was that we were 
coming to see.” 

**]lse you would not have come.” 

‘Only because I should have expected to be unwelcome.” 

“Tt does not matter. I am glad to see you, though I have Do 
reason to be. How is Mr. Adrian ?” 

“Mr. Herbert ” 

“*T beg his pardon, Mr. Herbert, of course.” 

‘Tle is quite well, thank you.” 

Jack rubbed his hands stealthily, and looked at Mary as though 
the recollection of Adrian tickled his sense of humor. As she tried to 
look coldly at him, he said, with a shade of pity in his tone, ‘‘ Ah, Miss 
Sutherland, it is one thing to be very fond of music: it is quite 
another to be able to compose.” 

“Ts it?” said Mary, puzzled. 

He shook his head. ‘ You dont see the relevance of that,” said 
he. ‘ Well, never mind.” 

She looked at him uneasily, and hesitated. Then she said slowly, 
“Mr. Jack: some people at Windsor, friends of mine, have been asking 
about you. I think, if you could come down once a week, I could get 
a music class together for you.” 





‘No doubt,” he said, his angry look returning. ‘They will take 
lessons because you ask them to be charitable to your discarded tutor. 
Why did you discard him if you think him fit to teach your 
friends ?” 

“Not at all. The project was mentioned last season, before I 
knew you. It is simply that we wish to take lessons. If you do not 
get the class somebody else will. It is very difficult to avoid offending 
you, Mr. Jack.” 
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‘Indeed! Why does the world torment me, if it expects to find 
me gracious to it? And who are the worthy people that are burning 
to soar in the realms of song?” 

“Well, to begin with. J should 1 i 

*“You! I would not give you a lesson though your life depended 
on it. No, by Heaven! At least,” he continued, more placably, as 
she recoiled, evidently hurt, ‘‘ you shall have no lessons from me for 
money. I will teach you, if you wish to learn; but you shall not try 
to make amends for your old caprice of beggaring me, by a new 
caprice to patronize me.” 

‘Then of course I cannot take any lessons.” 

“7 thought not. You will confer favors on your poor music 
maker; but you will not stoop to accept them from him. Your 
humble dog, Miss Sutherland.” Tle made her a bow. 


“You quite mistake me,” said Mary, unable to control her vexa- 
tion. ‘‘ Will you take the class or not?” 

‘Where will the class be?” 

“T could arrange to have it at our house if 

‘*Never. I have crossed its threshold for the last time. So long 
as it is not there, I do not care where it is. Not less than one journey 
a week, and not less than a guinea clear profit for each journey. 
Those are my lowest terms: I will take as much more as I can get, 
but nothing less. Perhaps you are thinking better of getting the 
class for me.” 

“T never break my word, Mr. Jack.” 

“Ha! Dont you! Ido. A fortnight ago I swore never to speak 
to you again. The same day I swore never to part with your friend’s 
ring except to herself. Well, here I am speaking to you for no better 
reason than that you met me and offered to put some money in my 
way. And you stopped me in the act of pawning her ring, which I 
was going to do because I thought I would rather have a beefsteak. 
But you are adamant. You never change your mind. You have a 
soul above fate and necessity! Ha! ha!” 


“Magdalen,” said Mary, turning to her friend, who had been 
waiting for the end of this conversation: ‘I think we had better go.” 
Mary was crimson with suppressed resentment ; and Magdalen, not 
displeased to see it, advanced to bid Jack farewell in her most 
attractive manner. He immediately put off his bantering air, and 
ceremoniously accompanied them downstairs to the door, where 
Magdalen, going out first, gave him her hand. Mary hesitated; and 
he wrinkled his brow as he looked at her. 

‘**T will tell Miss Cairns to write to you about the class,” she said. 
He listened to her with an attention which she thought derisive. 
Flushing with displeasure, she added, ‘ And as Miss Cairns has done 
nothing to incur your anger, I beg, Mr. Jack, that you will remember 
that she is a lady, and will expect to be treated with common 
civility.” 

**Oho!” said Jack, delighted, ‘‘ Have I been rude? Have I?” 

“You have been excessively rude, Mr. Jack.” She went out 
quickly, sending the words with an angry glance over her shoulder. 
He shut the door, and went upstairs to Mrs. Simpson’s room, braying 
‘like a donkey. 
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‘Well, Jezebel,” he cried. ‘Well, Polly. Well, Mrs. Quickly. 
How are you?” 

‘“‘T never was so ashamed in my life, Mr. Jack. There were those 
young ladies only too anxious to do what they could for you, and you 
like a bear. No wonder you cant get on, when you wont control 
yourself and have behavior.” 

“T am a bear, am I? You had better recollect that I am a 
hungry bear, and that if my dinner does not soon come up, you will 
get a hug that will break every bone in your stays. Dont forget the 
music paper. You have plenty of money now. Four pounds four 
and a penny, eh?” 

“Youve no call to fear: none of it will be stolen. Miss Madge 
thought you hadnt counted it. Little did she know you.” 

‘She knew me better than you, you sordid hag. I counted my 
money that morning—four pounds nine and sevenpence. I gave the 
railway clerk ten shillings; he gave me five back—that left four 
pounds four and sevenpence. I arrived here with sixpence in my 
pocket; and from that I knew that I gave her four, four, and a penny. 
That reminds me that you sat there and let Miss Sutherland go away 
without making me ask her to send on my portmanteau, now that I 
have money to pay the carriage. Youre very stupid.” 

‘How could I tell whether you wanted me to mention it or not? 
I was thinking of it all the time ; but a 

“You were thinking of it all the time!” cried Jack, in a frenzy. 
«And you never mentioned it! Here, go for my dinner. You would 





‘drive the most patient man living out of his senses.” 








Ghe Ariwy of the Conmnonweal. 


By Annie BEsAnrt. 





Wuo is there who in reading the history of the past, has not let his 
mind slip backwards till he stood at the parting of the ways beside 
some man who, later, made the history of his time, and shared jhis 
doubt, his anxiety, his hesitation, ere some decisive forward step was 
made? Yet there is a tendency in us all to imagine that earth’s 
heroes were wholly separate from the race which bore them, and that 
they judged without hesitation, saw without perplexity, wrought with- 
out indecision. Only as we read the revealings of the inner soul, as in 


‘Cromwell’s letters, do we grasp the purely human nature of our 


Titans, and realise the pain, the doubt, the questioning, the dread, 
which were the labor-pangs of every mighty deed. For they, to their 
fellows, were but as the men around them. Not volcanic and 
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majestical, as half-veiled deities, did they tread this world into which 
they carved their names: but through much smoke of inward fires, 
nauseous to the delicate nostrils of their time ; through much cackle of 
shallow-pated criticism and ignorant mis-reading of their hopes and 
their but half-articulate enthusiasms; through much bubblement of 
scornful and contemptuous wonderment over their folly, did these 
men plough their way to an everlasting fame. Far more instructive 
to me than Cromwell in his great Protectorate, is Cromwell, as he 
roams over the marshy flats of Huntingdon; Cromwell, as he wrestles 
with the warring powers of his own seething yearnings; Cromwell, as 
he seeks sternly yet wistfully amid the crowding yokels of his fens for 
the men ‘‘as made some conscience of what they did”’, the men who 
who were to blaze in history for evermore as Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
How the wiseacres of his day must have jested and jeered at him; 
how they must have scoffed as he sought his “ russet-coated captains”, 
for the man ‘“‘who knows what he fights for, and who loves what he 
knows”. How unlikely, how impossible, would have seemed to them 
the story to be written on England’s pages by those soldiers and by 
their chief. Courage in face of danger, steadfastness in face of 
discouragement, cheerfulness in face of hardship, faith in the good- 
ness of a cause in face of delay and of numbers—tliese are the qualities 
which presage ultimate triumph, and where these are, the future 
victory is sure. ‘‘ Fanaticism ”, “hysteria”, may be murmured by 
the indifferent; but it is enthusiasm that shakes the world and 
changes the face of history. 

It has been thought that in these days of factories and of tram- 
ways, of shoddy and of adulteration, that all life must tread with 
even rhythm of measured footsteps, and that the glory of the ideal 
could no longer glow over the greyness of a modern horizon. But 
signs are not awanting that the breath of the older heroism is 
beginning to stir men’s breasts, and that the passion for Justice and 
for Liberty, which thrilled through the veins of the world’s greatest 
in the past and woke our pulses to responsive throb, has not yet 
wholly died out of the hearts of men. Still the quest of the Holy 
Grail exercises its deathless fascination, but the seekers no longer 
raise eyes to heaven nor search over land and sea, for they know that 
it waits them in the suffering at their doors, that the consecration of 
the holiest is on the agonising masses of the poor and the despairing, 
the cup is crimson with the blood of the 
‘* People, the grey-grown speechless Christ ”’. 
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To-day, we see the beginnings of a movement that seems as 
ridiculous and as contemptible in the eyes of society as must have 
seemed to Cromwell’s contemporaries his raw and clumsy levies from 
the fens. Will it grow as Cromwell’s army grew, or will it fall into 
the limbo of forgotten failures? Who can say? We can tell no 
more than could the scoffing Cavaliers and the suspicious jealous 
Puritans, who gazed with upthrown head and supercilious smile on the 
early gatherings of the vulgar russet-coated men. They deemed that 
there was but a slight cracking of the clay-clods, when the ground 
was heaving with the first throes of a coming earthquake. 

Lately there has been dawning on the minds of men far apart in 
questions of theology, the idea of founding a new Brotherhood, in 
which service of Man should take the place erstwhile given to service 
of God; a Brotherhood in which work should be worship, and love 
should be baptism, in which none should be regarded as alien, who 
was willing to work for human good. One day as I was walking 
towards Milbank Gaol with the Rev. 8. D. Headlam, on the way 
to liberate a prisoner, I said to him: ‘“‘ Mr. Headlam, we ought to 
have a new Church, which should include all who have the common 
ground of faith in, and love for, man”. And a little later I found 
that my friend Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, had 
long been brooding over a similar thought, and wondering whether 
men “might not be persuaded to be as earnest about making this 
world happy, as they are over saving their souls ”’. 

The teaching of social Duty, the upholding of social Righteous- 
ness, the establishment of Justice, the building up of a true Common- 
weal, such would be among the aims of the Church of the Future. Is 
the hope too fair for realisation? Is the winning of such Beatific Vision 
yet once more but the dream of the Enthusiast? But surely the one 
fact that persons so deeply differing in theological creeds, as those 
who have been toiling for the last three months to aid and relieve the 
oppressed, can work in absolute harmony side by side for the one 
end—surely this proves that there is a bond which is stronger than 
our antagonisms, a unity which is deeper than the speculative theories 
which divide. 

A practical attempt towards forming an organisation which might 
ultimately develop along such lines as are suggested above was 
made in the founding of the Law and Liberty League, at Farringdon 
Hall—that central home of London Nonconformity—on November 
18th. There Christian and Atheist were elected by common consent 
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of a meeting composed of every shade of theological and anti-theo- 
logical opinions, for the one purpose of succoring the oppressed, and 
sustaining those who were bereft of their bread-winners by cruelty, 
masked as law. From that date not one man has been left in police- 
station unfed or unbefriended; not one has gone to gaol in default 
of payment of fine; not one has been torn from his friends unde- 
fended ; some who were condemned have been rescued ; some tried 
have been acquitted; every family left lonely has been cared for; 
rents have been paid, pawned goods redeemed; and, better than all, 
human sympathy has brought some ray of comfort to the sorrowful, 
some message of hope to the despairing. 


Meanwhile the basis of the League has been elaborated by the 


Committee charged with the duty, and the following Objects duly 
formulated : 


‘1, To secure the defence of persons, who would otherwise be unde- 
fended, who are charged with the offence of vindicating the rights of free 
speech and public meeting. The League will not pledge itself to defend 
anyone for whom no duly constituted organisation or some responsible 
person will undertake to answer, unless a prima facie case should be shown 
for undertaking his defence. 

‘*2. To provide bail for such persons as are so charged, on the night of 
arrest, or on remand, who are entitled to that relief. 

‘*3. To prosecute appeals, where thought advisable, from the decisions 
of the magistrates, and occasionally, in exceptional circumstance, to provide 
sureties for good behavior. 

‘*4, To afford such relief as may be possible to the wives and families of 
persons who suffer imprisonment for vindicating public rights and defending 
liberty. 

‘*5, To provide such medical and surgical and other relief as may be 
necessary for the victims wounded and maimed by police violence. 

‘*6. To undertake prosecutions in cases where the police have been 
guilty of outrages on private property, individual liberty, and public right. 

‘*7, To take such measures as may be advisable to bring to a legal issue 
disputed questions of popular rights and privileges, and to take legal steps 
necessary to restrain the authorities from any unlawful acts in connexion 
with the right of procession or the prohibition of public meeting. 

‘*8, To secure the uninterrupted use for purposes of public meeting of 
all places at present used for such purposes, and to establish wherever it is 
possible a right of meeting in all places where such rights can be legiti- 
mately exercised. 

“9, To agitate for such amendment of the law as is necessary (1) to 
secure from arbitrary attack the peaceful and legal exercise of the elemen- 
tary rights of freemen—namely, free speech, free public meeting, and the 
right of procession and of demonstration ; (2) to secure for all accused of 
offences in vindicating popular rights the option of trial by jury of their 
peers ; and (3) to provide, asin Scotland, poor men’s counsel for defendants 
who are unable to pay for a legal adviser. 

‘© 10. To raise funds and collect subscriptions for the purpose of carrying 

-out the objects of the League. 

‘*11. To disseminate information, by means of literature, meetings, 

lectures, etc, as to the evils arising from the present system of governing 
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London from Scotland Yard, and to formulate a demand for giving the 
people of London the control of their own police. 

‘12. To keep steadily in view and to promote by every available means 
the concession of Home Rule for London. 

In order that the League should be thoroughly representative in 
its management, it was agreed that the General Council should consist 
of delegates appointed by its branches, and by the affiliated asso- 
ciations, and of members chosen from among the general body of 
subscribers. It is proposed that the General Council shall meet once 
a month, and that it shall elect an Executive which shall meet weekly, 
reporting to the Council at the monthly meeting. These business 
arrangements will be confirmed or annulled by the general meeting 
to be holden on January 25th. 

It was further agreed by the Provisional Committee that circles 
should be formed in connexion with the League, which should carry 
on an organized work for the defence of the poor, and a second set 
charged with the special duty of maintaining the right of free speech 
and of bringing pressure to bear on sturdy transgressors of social 
duty. The members of the first circles, the Vigilance Circles, are 
asked : 

“1, To note and report to the Local Centre any case of police violence 
to any individual, at any time and place, being careful to notice accurately, 
so as to be ready to bear witness against the offending constable. 

‘©2, In any attack on a meeting by the police, to note acts of violence of 


individual constables, take numbers of offenders, and report as early as 
possible to the Local Centre. 

‘© 3. To note, investigate, and report to the Local Centre any case of 
injustice to or oppression of the poor, so that legal aid may be rendered if 
possible, and in all cases public opinion may be appealed to. 

‘‘4, To take part in local elections, aiding any candidate who is in 
favor of free speech and has done service to the poor, and opposing any 
candidate who has shown himself in favor of coercion, or who has been 
unjust or oppressive to those under his authority.” 


Here is the formation of one wing of the Army of the Common- 
wealth, composed of men and women who will be earnest in 
standing for Justice and Right, and who will help those who are 
‘“‘ down-trodden and ready to perish”. Social Saviors they are to be, 
shielding the oppressed and organised for mutual aid. 

The other wing of our army is composed of the Ironside Circles, 
the members of which have as duties : 

‘Nos. 1, 2, 3 as above. 

‘4, To attend any meeting of which notice is sent from the Execu- 


tive, and to follow the directions given. 


‘5, To carry out directions as to boycotting, etc., that may come from 
the Executive. 
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“*6, To be willing to face imprisonment or personal injury in defence 
of the right of public meeting and free speech.” 


These circles have already been bitterly attacked. One absurd 
allegation is that they form a secret society, as though circles which 
have for head-quarters at present the Provisional Committee publicly 
elected at a public meeting, and after January 25th the Executive and 
General Council elected by themselves and the societies affiliated to 
the Law and Liberty League, could be secret! Another objection, 
and this a fairly levelled one, is that they will use boycotting as a 
weapon. This is a point on which difference of opinion may fairly 
arise, but I stand for the right of boycotting. Everyone uses the 
right to avenge a private injury, and “cuts” a person who has com- 
mitted a serious offence; why not we to avenge a public wrong? It 
is the strongest and fairest way of marking social disapprobation. A 
short time since an employer of labor at Deptford gave his men the 
choice between leaving their employment or leaving the Radical Club 
to which they belonged. Should tyranny of this kind be left un- 
punished? I say such a man should be rigidly boycotted by every 
worker who is true to his order. 

The organisation of the circles is such as to facilitate easy com- 
munication and prompt action. A ‘local centre’’—a person of relia- 
bility and steadiness—is first found in any given district. Twenty 
‘‘captains” are next enrolled, these again being men of courage and 
decision of character. Each captain enrols eleven men; a circle of 
240 men is thus formed round each local centre, and any message 
relating to action is to be sent from headquarters to the local centre, 
by him communicated to the captains, and by each captain to the eleven 
men who serve with him. It is calculated that by this arrangement 
it will be possible to rapidly and quietly gather at any selected point 
large numbers of men accustomed to act in groups, and having thus 
acquired confidence in each other, and also to carry out concerted 
action along any agreed-on line. The minimum subscription of 
members is one halfpenny a week, and this is collected by the 
captains, each of whom hands to the local centre the subscriptions of 
his eleven and of himself, twelve in all. These subscriptions will 
form the weekly income of the League, to be used for the purposes 
set out in the objects. 

Very shortly a weekly halfpenny journal will be started, as a 
means of communication between members of the circles, as well as 
for bringing the organisation under public notice, thus arousing 
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public interest. Persons desiring to join the circles, and not knowing 
to whom to apply, can write to me at 19 Avenue Road, Regent’s 
Park, N.W., and I will give them the name and address of the Local 
Centre nearest to the district in which they reside. 

Whereunto will this grow? Will it be a failure, like many 
another effort for good, or will it be a success, gathering strength 
year by year? Who can tell? But if there be a faith that can 
remove the mountains of ignorance and evil, it is surely that faith in 
the ultimate triumph of Right, in the final enthronement of Justice, 
which alone makes life worth the living, and which gems the blackest 


cloud of depression with the rainbow-colored arch of an immortal 
Hope. 








Che Big Pike. 


By W. Murray Graypon. 





(Concluded from page 52.) 

WE started at daybreak and travelled for two hours through forest 
and swamp, over rocks and heaps of loose stones and thickets of 
tangled undergrowth. It was six miles if it was a yard, but our 
guide remarked pleasantly, ‘‘ That he guessed they measured it differ- 
ently down where we came from”. We reached the place at last. 
The stream was a beauty, and ran through a deep gorge so narrow 
that the mountains almost touched above us. It was one continual 
succession of sparkling little water-falls and deep brown pools, so 
densely shaded that not the faintest glimmer of the sky touched their 
surface. We fished for hours, landing a good many beautiful trout, 
till the sun warned us that it was time to start. Our guide accom- 
panied us part way, and then pointing out a path that he said would 
take us to camp by a short cut, disappeared in the thicket. We took 
the path, and after walking for miles it seemed to us we came out on 
the shore of the pond. 


But it was the wrong shore. We were just opposite camp. We 


yelled and howled and lit a signal fire, and waved our coats and hats, 


but to no purpose. No welcome boat shot out toward us, though we 
could see the fellows moving around camp. It was imperative, so we 
tramped a weary mile round the pond through brambles and cranberry 
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bog, and finally came into camp muddy and footsore. Forster greeted 
us eagerly, ‘‘ Hullo, glad you got back. There are a lot of tramps 
right across the pond. They’ve been yelling at us for half.an-hour, 
and I'll bet they’ll attack us to-night. They are hid some place in the 
bushes now.” We smiled sadly. Should we give ourselves away ? 
We were silent, but we had our revenge all the same, for Forster 
spent the night at the tent door waiting with a loaded gun for the 
tramps who never came. 

But to return to the pike. He appeared before us that night in 
every concievable form. He danced over the bed clothes, took wings 
and hovered above our heads; he struggled with a huge hook 
hanging from his jaw, and finally appeared in the act of swallowing 
a plump young duck, whose vociferous quackings woke us up. It 
was six o'clock. And here let it be recorded for the benefit of 
supernatural-minded people that, according to Goliah’s account, 
that identical pike was actually masticating the ninth duck at the 
same time that he took that rd/e in our dreams. 

Our bait fish were all dead, so we had to get a fresh supply. Then 
a flock of ducks tempted us, and we manwuvred round after them 
until noon; but about two o’clock Lester, Forster, and I, with tackle 
and bait, started up the pond. Half an hour’s steady paddling brought 
us to the upper end, where we exchanged our half-sunken craft for a 
somewhat tighter and less weighty boat, belonging to Goliah. The 
remainder of the brood of ducks were now safe behind a wooden 
paling, and could only look mournfully out on the pond and express 
their disapproval with vigorous and frequent quacks. 

‘You see I’ve got em shut up now,” said Goliah, ‘‘an’ as that 
critter ain’t had no duck since mornin’ he’ll be just ready for supper 
now. And mind,” he called after us as we shoved off from shore, 
‘don’t ye come back without him’’. 

We reached deep water and first threw in our lines baited with 
minnows. But we got no bites, and pulled in nothing but water- 
soaked twigs and weeds that twined round our bait till they looked 
like water snakes with long green tails. The sun became unendurable 
so we put on our spoons and trolled for a while. Back and forward 
we went past the old sunken tree, skimming over beds of fragrant 
lilies, the barbed hoods ruthlessly tearing apart the pretty white 
petals, and our reels singing a merry tune as the hooks clung for an 
instant to some tough stem or hard-fibred leaf. We traversed every 
foot of space in that corner of the pond, but in vain. 
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The pike was probably taking a siesta somewhere down among 
the lily roots or was in some lonely secluded corner basking languidly, 
as is the wont of his tribe, in the warm rays of the sun on the surface 
of the water. So we pulled inshore and refreshed ourselves, body 
and soul, with quart cups of iced milk, sitting in the chilly atmos- 
phere of Goliah’s spring house, and listening to some of his rafting 
adventures, for he had handled the rudder on many a voyage down the 
Susquehanna and had twice narrowly escaped with his life, once at 
Naticoke, and once at old Mehoopany dam, now only a few shapeless 
piles of dingy gray stones and rotted timbers. But the sun was 
sheering off toward the west and its vertical rays had lost their inten- 
sity, so we girted ourselves anew for the fray, and with fresh hopes 
pushed off from shore. Once more we baited with minnows and 
dropped our lines in the water. Then we trolled again, lazily resting 
our rods on the stern and watching the spoons rippling in the shadowy 
wake of the boat. 

Lester got a strike, and we were all excitement until he landed a 
wretched little 12 in. fish. ‘‘Cut him open,” suggested Forster, 
‘‘and see if he has any young ducks inside of him”. This was met 
with chilling contempt. We fished for a while in silence, while the 
sun crept lower and lower, and our shadows lengthened visibly on the 
fast darkening water. 

Far, far away over the hills came faintly the sound of a distant 
farmhouse bell and the long-drawn, mournful howl of a dog in harsh 
contrast to the melodious tinkle. The mournful cry of a whippoorwill 
echoed from the thickets across the pond, and a moor hen, startled by 
something unseen, rose with a shrill cry and flew over our heads. It 
was supper time and we were getting hungry. Again we made the 
circuit, and crossed and recrossed the pond. Not a strike rewarded us. 

‘This is getting tiresome,” said Lester. ‘It’s no use to try for 
that fish. He has been brought up on duck, and he’s not going to 
lower his dignity to take a painted piece of brass or a young minnow. 
I propose a halt.” 

‘“* Yes, let’s go to supper ”, chimed in Forster. 

‘Well, now see here”, said I. ‘I’m hungry, too, but row up to 
that clump of bushes there at the end of the pond, and rest a moment. 
Then row on down rather slowly past the old stump, and if we don’t 
get a strike we’ll give up and go back to camp.” 

This was satisfactory, so we rowed up to the end and ran the 
keel gently into the soft bank, greatly startling a monster fro 
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leaped with a frightened “ker chunk” into the water and buried 
himself in the soft mud. We remained there awhile, and Forster 
and Lester took apart their tackle. They had had a surfeit of 
fishing for that day. We pushed off. Forster seized the oars, 
Lester threw himself in the bow, and I stood watchful and expectant 
in the stern, rod in hand, and our largest minnow impaled on the triple 
barb. Silently and noiselessly we moved along. Right in front was 
the old stump. Now we were gliding past it. We were leaving it 
behind, and the glittering spoon, dancing in our wake, was rapidly 
nearing it. 

Twice I dropped a foot or two of line, and the spoon sank for a 
second under water. Now it was at the stump. One short pull which 
made the swivel turn rapidly, then a gentle drop that left it motionless 
for a second, and then there came a fearful dash, a lunge forward, a 
shower of drops, the line tightened with startling rapidity, the rod 
described an involuntary arc, and we sprang to our feet wild with 
excitement. ‘The fish was off for the open pond, and preferring to 
humor him, off we went in pursuit. Ounce, twice, he sprang full 
length out of water, shaking the drops off his massive head and 
silvery sides. Then down to the bottom, settling with bulldog tenacity 
into a steady pull. We hung on closely, giving him plenty of line, 
and letting him dash at his own free will down the pond in the clear 
open water. On he went, then a sudden halt and off again at right 
angles, reeling out a few more yards of oiled silk. We were nearing 
the shore now. He was lost to us if he reached the weeds and beds 
of lilies. Carefully and steadily I gave him the butt and headed him 
off into open water again. Then down the pond and across from 
shore, and finally he settled down in the deepest part and sulked. He 
was obstinate and refused to budge, so we waited on him, resting on 
our oars while he gained fresh strength and energy. 

The sun was out of sight, leaving behind only a pink and 
orange glow that was rapidly fading. It darkened visibly, and a 
silence fell on the forest. A chill air from the mountain blew across 
the pond, and the outline of the distant hills was blending more and 
more into the horizon. Suddenly the reel sang merrily as the huge 
fish made a fresh start and dashed up the pond, now deep under 
water, swevering from side to side, now so near the surface that his 
back protruded, and then leaping savagely into the air in the vain 
endeavor to rid himself of the agonising hook. Would we never tire 
him out? Apparently he was as fresh as ever. The chase continued 
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uutil finally, out-flanked and out-mancouvred on all sides, he showed 
signs of weakuess. We cautiously drew him closer, keeping the line 
well stretched; he made wild darts, dragging out foot after foot that 
had just been reeled in; and once, with a prodigious effort, he rushed 
up the pond carrying out yard after yard, until the reel was nearly 
empty. That was his last effort. His struggles were now fainter and 
fainter, and we gradually drew him nearer to the boat. ‘ Now, 
Forster,” I cried, ‘“‘ we have no net, so we must gaff him. Take your 
knife, and drive it into his head when he comes near.” 

The reel was nearly full now, and raising the rod the monster fish 
rose alongside, still struggling convulsively and beating the water 
with his tail. All three of us were standing up in the boat. Just as 
Forster raised the knife the pike made a last dash, the knife descend- 


. 
7 


ing pierced only the water, and Forster overbalanced, plunged in 
headforemost, dragging us and the boat over with him. We sank 
and rose, and struck out for shore, pushing the boat ahead of us. 
Land was near, and emptying out the water we rowed anxiously back 
on the pond again. Alas! the rod was there but the line, broken 
or bitten off near the hock, floated idly in the water. Our fish had 
escaped. 

At such a moment as that life loses all charm, and existence is 
almost unendurable. That fish would haunt us for months—nay, 
more, as long as memory lasted. 

To our excited imagination he had seemed as long as the boat. 
In very truth he was two or three feet in length, and joyed in a 
spacious mouth moulded especially to masticate plump young ducks. 
But he was gone now, and bitter experience would in future warn him 
away from all hooks, no matter how skilfully concealed. We rowed 
back to shore sad and weary in the gathering darkness, fiercely 
tugging at the oars, and crushing down in savage glee whole patches 
of fragrant lilies that, phoonix-like, rose up behind us brighter than 
ever, aud purified by their plunge under water. We grounded 
sulleuly on the shore, and, refusing all Goliah’s well-meant sympathies 
and urgent invitation to partake of fried chicken, went on to camp, 
where, strange, to say, we forgot half our grief in describing to the 
rest our struggle with the huge fish. 

We trolled for the big pike again and again, but always unsuc- 
cessfully ; and stranger still, the rest of Guliah’s brood now sported 


in security on the pond, and each night’s roll-call found the list 
complete. 
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The next week we reluctantly broke up camp, and as our heavy- 
laden team, piled up with paraphernalia, came in sight of Goliah’s 
tumble-down gate, that worthy individual hastened down the walk. 

“Hello! Off, are you? Well, your pike’s back, an’ he’s just got 
away with another duck. Mebbe you'll get him another year. Well, 
good-bye.” With a clasp of his muscular hand off we went, and in a 
moment a turn in the road hid from view the lofty pines and waving 
birches that clustered round Long Pond. 

Some day we will get that pike. I feel convinced of that. But 
to-day the first-born rays of the morning sun shine down on Long 
Pond, and play hide-and-seek around the gnarled old stump; and the 
evening sun in mockery floods it with golden light, and the moon 
throws a silvery glance upon it, and day and night the old pike keeps 
his ceaseless vigil, watching and waiting in vain for the ducks that 
never came, for the last of Goliah’s brood long since disappeared down 


that hungry throat. 
(From Forest and Stream.) 
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As I pointed out would be probable, when the Italians first went 
to Massowah, the interference in the affairs of the Soudan has already 
proved almost as disastrous to the kingdom of Italy, as the inter- 
ference in Egypt has proved to Great Britain. An Abyssinian war 
has commenced, which may be very costly and most serious in its 
consequences, and which cannot, in any case, be beneficial to King 
Humbert’s over-taxed people. The fall in the price of Italian rentes 
marks the effect already of the increased African expenditure. 
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Tue. political condition of Rome is aggravated by further contests 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican. Here the fault appears to rest 
with the Papal authorities, who are disposed to reassert the claim of 
the Church of Rome to wield temporal power. The recent utterances 
of the Papal Court are regarded by some as provocative of civil war. 
In any case they mark absence of all desire for amicable settlement. 


Eastern Evrore is, as ever, the volcanic region, and Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Roumania, which would have difficulty enough if peace 
were certain, are constantly occupied with thoughts of, and preparation 
for, war. The position of Prince Ferdinand in Bulgaria is most 
uncertain, and his retention of government for any long period seems 
improbable. Similar movements to those which preceded the fall of 
Prince Alexander are now announced, and are said to have Russian 
encouragement. It is not easy to say what are the real wishes as to 
peace or war of the leading statesmen in Germany, Austria, and Russia. 
For financial reasons Russia ought certainly to desire peace, yet every 
day seems to bring her so much nearer war, that the wonder is that 
active hostilities have been so long delayed. Germany has probably 
to choose betwixt war and early revolution. The Emperor is sorely 
old, the Prince Imperial sadly ill, and his son can scarcely be said to 
have healthy mind or healthy body. Yet on these, and on the terrible 
self-will of Prince Bismarck, rests the inclination of German arms and 
influence. Socialism is, fur the moment, made voiceless by more 
repressive legislation, and the attention of the country is directed to 
exterior perils, to lessen the regard for internal misery. 


In France, despite the great excitement, first, as to General 
Boulanger, then as to M. Wilson, M. Sadi-Carnot has peacefully 
replaced M. Grévy, as President, but it is too early yet to pronounce 
as to the future of the new presidency. The Tirard Ministry lacks 
the elements of durability, and the difficulties of French finance are 
exceedingly great for any really Republican minister. Apparently 
the scandal which drove M. Grévy from the Elysée has not ceased, 
and his son-in-law is to be placed on trial. 


Ar home, despite many conflicting rumors, the Cabinet still holds 
together. Lord Hartington does not join it, Lord Randolph Churchill 
is not allowed to rejoin, Sir M. Hicks Beach remains outside, Lord 
Cross vixenishly says ‘‘J’y suis, j’y reste”, Mr. Balfour plays at 
Cromwell the little, and Mr. Matthews develops further prerogative 
rights of the Crown to interfere with popular liberty. 


Tue condition of Ireland is very terrible; the government day by 
day relies on more extended application of coercion, and, according 
to the Prime Minister, intends to do nothing in the direction of local 
government reform. Writing to the Zimes, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald 
declares 


‘‘that the present state of unrest, uncertainty, and agitation is eating into 
the very vitals of Ireland. What commerce she had is leaving her; trade 
is dying—nearly dead ; all farming operations are neglected.” 


The only remedy of Lord Salisbury is—more coercion. 
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Lorp Saxiszury asserts that ‘it is an utter complete and absolute 
falsehood’”’ to declare ‘‘that any other member of the Cabinet of 
1885 than Lord Carnarvon had expressed opinions favorable to Home 
Rule”, but surely Lord Randolph Churchill was a member of the 
Cabinet in 1885. And why—knowing that Lord Carnarvon was 
favorable to Home Rule in Ireland—did Lord Salisbury appoint the 
Earl of Carnarvon as his Lord-Lieutenant? And why did Lord 
Salisbury not recall Lord Carnarvon when the noble earl’s interviews 
with Mr. Parnell and other Irish members became known to him ? 
Lord Salisbury also asserts that it is ‘‘absolutely false” that the 
Government “had placed new crimes on the statute book”. But 
what have the three following Members of Parliament, viz., Lord 
Mayor Sullivan, Mr. E. Harrington, and Mr. T. Harrington, been 
punished for? Is it not for the crime of publishing reports of meetings 
of suppressed branches of the National League? But the power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to suppress was only given by the Coercion Act. 
Until that Act became law, it was no crime to publish the reports of 
such meetings. It is not only no crime to publish such reports in 
England, but they are actually frequently published in the Zimes. Is 
not the condemnation of Mr. T. Harrington and his colieagues a con- 
demnation for an entirely new crime? Jozens of men are now in gaol 
for taking part in meetings of suppressed branches of the League. But 
such meetiugs were only, and for the first time, made illegal under the 
late Act, and yet Lord Salisbury says that it is “absolutely false” 
that the present Government has placed new crimes on the statute 


book. 


Tue prohibition of public meeting in London by a servant of the 
Crown will be a precedent of exceeding gravity and danger, if it is 
allowed to pass unchallenged in Parliament. ‘The conduct of the 
Government in first arresting Mr. William Saunders for speaking in 
spite of the prohibitive proclamation, and then abandoning the prose- 
cution, is in the highest degree discreditable, but it is deeply to be 
regretted that Mr. Saunders did not take the opinion of the High 
Court of Justice, as he might have done by an action for false im- 
prisonment, against whoever signed the charge sheet, and of assault 
against the constables actually arresting him. Sir Thos. Chambers, 
Recorder of the City of London, charging the grand jury as to Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham and Mr. Burns, said: 


‘*The public of London were alarmed, and all of them were shocked— 
disgusted he was about to say—at the persistent attempts that were made 
day after day, or Sunday after Sunday, to have large assemblies in Trafalgar 
Square to the interruption of ordinary traflic, and to the injury of trades- 
men in the neighborhood of Trafalgar Square. No doubt, therefore, it was 
the duty of the authorities to put a stop to that.” 


This is a most extraordinary fashion of putting the case, and is exactly 
the opposite of what was held by the judges in the Salvation Army 
cases. There the court decided that the large assemblies and pro- 
cessions, though with music and banners, and though opposed by 
some of the disgusted public with violence, ought not to be interfered 
with by the police. The ruling of Mr. Justice Charles and the con- 
viction and imprisonment of Messrs. Cunninghame Graham and Burns 
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for unlawfully assembling is a distinct step backwards, and one which 
will need the most careful handling when the House of Commons 
meets. 


Tue pretended pacification of Burma turns out to be unreal. 
“ Dacoits’’ abound, and no real hold seems to have been secured on 
the country, outside our various armed posts. Annexationist jingoes 
have now promulgated the theory, that we ought to force trade with 
China from Burma. 


A very little has been done by the Labor Statistics Department of 
the Board of Trade, but I venture to hope that with some outside 
pressure the Labor Correspondent’s Office may become really useful to 
the worker. To effect this, frequent publication of statistics must be 
assured. As this is passing through the press, I hear that a bulky 
volume has just been issued, full of valuable statistics for the last 
fifty years. 


Tue Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls is at work, 
but it isa little unfortunate that while property interests are fully 
and ably represented, there is now, Mr. Broadhurst having resigned, 
no working class representative on the Royal Commission. The 
selection of Mr. J. Allanson Picton to fill the vacancy, is, in default of 
a labor representative, one of the best that could have been made. 
At present, the country generally does not seem awake to the impor- 
tance or utility of the investigation. 


Tue land question is now presenting itself in acute form in the Lews 
in Scotland, and it is only by the persistent courage of the proprietor 
of the Glasgow Daily Mail, that any real knowledge reaches the publie. 
The Lochs cottars seem to have been practically almost destitute for a 
long while past. 


“In the month of November, the people were reduced to the verge of 
starvation. The crofters lived on potatoes and salt, while the landless 
cottars had not even that same. In these straits the people betook them- 
selves to the rivers for trout and to the hills for venison, and on the 10th 
November, as many as nine cases of poaching came before the newly- 
appointed Sheriff Fraser at Stornoway on the complaint of Mr, Platt, the 
shooting tenant of Park Forest. There were nine convictions obtained, but 
two of the poachers made statements in extenuation, setting forth a condi- 
tion of poverty that seemed to stagger the Sheriff. His lordship believed 
the statements, and made the penalties the lowest allowed by the statute. 
This was the first indication which Sheriff Fraser had of the social crisis 
which was then looming on the horizon. Roderick Montgomery, cottar, 
one of the poachers, entreated his lordship to visit the district and examine 
for himself the poverty of the people.” 


Since then the condition of things has grown much worse, and the 
Scotch cottars are in desperate straits. The Highlanders charged with 
deer raiding before the Edinburgh Court of Justiciary have been 
acquitted, but there has unfortunately been actual armed conflict 
between the starving cottars and the police. The prospect is a very 
gloomy one. Cuar.Les BRADLAUGH. 
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Fivorine.—It was announced a short time ago in these columns, 
that a French chemist had at last succeeded in isolating the element 
Fluorine. M. Moissan, the experimenter, to whose perseverance 
this success is due, has given an account of his experiments in 
the December number of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 
The method eventually adopted after many futile experiments, was 
tne electrolysis of hydrofluoric acid (HF). The pure acid is itself a 
very bad conductor of electricity, but it was found that if the double 
fluoride of potassium and hydrogen (KF. HF.) were dissolved in it, 
the current from twenty Bunsen cells easily passed through and 
decomposed it, hydrogen being evolved at the negative, and pure 
fluorine at the positive pole. Fluorine was then found to be a color- 
less gas, having a penetrating and disagreeable odor, somewhat 
resembling that of hypochlorous acid, and rapidly irritating the 
mucous membranes of the nose and eyes. As was previously inferred, 
its chemical properties were most remarkably active. Everything that 
came near it was burnt up, hard silicon taking fire like tinder. 
Hydrogen combines with it with explosion in the dark, and at a 
temperature of twenty-three degrees. Water immediately gives up 
its hydrogen to it, ozonised oxygen being set free. Fluorine thus 
takes the place which was previously assigned to chlorine, as the most 
active of the halogen group of elements, and indeed of all the 
elements. 


Tue Srar or BerarEHEM.—Within the last two or three months 
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there has been a good deal of interest displayed in the appearance of 
a very bright star, which is visible a little before sunrise every morn- 
ing in the East. It has been believed by those who know nothing of 
Astronomy that this star is the one which tradition says, guided the 
wise men of the Kast to Bethlehem when Jesus was born, and there 
has in consequence been a revival in some places of the silly fears 
about the near advent of the end of the world, which have at various 
times troubled the minds of the ignorant and superstitious. In reality 
this bright star is only the planet Venus, appearing as a morning star, 
or Lucifer, as the Romans called her. The origin of the Star of 
Bethlehem rumor is to be found in the fact that the present is about 
the time when the re-appearance of a variable star, discovered by 
Tycho Brahe in 1572, is due. This star, which has a period of about 
314 years, remained visible for nearly two years, and was as bright as 
Jupiter, but not so bright as Venus. It was at first white, turning 
afterwards to yellow and red, and it was at the time firmly believed 
that it heralded the approaching second coming of Christ. Thousands 
of people made their preparations for the end, which would occur, it 
was confidently predicted, in the year 1584. In medieval times such 
frights were not uncommon, the 16th century being unusually prolific 
in them. In 1524 an astrologer had predicted from a certain conjunc- 
tion of the planets that the world would be destroyed that year by 
water. ‘his appeared to offer some chance of escape, for though 
nearly everybody was badly frightened a large number of people set 
about building arks, and the carpenters had an unusually prosperous 
year. It is somewhat sad to find that in the 19th century it should 
still be possible fur people to be frightened by these absurd 
superstitions. 





A Musevo or Reticions.—Paris is to have a Museum of Religions. 
A M. Guimet has spent a large portion of his life in collecting relics 
of the various religions which have troubled and still trouble mankind. 
These he has bequeathed to the Municipality of Paris, with a sum of 
money, on condition that a museum shall be built for them. This is 
now being done. The building is nearly finished, and before long 
the religions will be housed in their museum—the best place for 
them. 





A Prorgssor or Darwinism.—Paris is certainly the most advanced 
municipality in the world. Not only is she to have a Museum of 
Religions. A Professor of Darwinism is also to be her possession. 
The Municipal Council has just established in the Faculty of Sciences 
a professorship of the Philosophy of Biology, which is to be devoted 
especially to the teaching of the doctrines of Darwin. In France the 
doctrine of evolution met at first with a good deal of oppositiun, but 
of late years it has met with a general acceptation, of which this 
professorship is a very palpable sign. W. H. Uttey. 
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Wirt the unfolding of the year Sir Coutts Lindsay returns once more 
to those paths of pleasantness and peace which, if anywhere, are 
surely found to lie amid the chastening art influences of a century 
ago, inclusive as they are of the refinement of Gainsborough and the 
artistic grace of Reynolds and Romney. This collection ‘* A century 
of British Art’, so called, may perchance appease the rufiled serenity 
of the British mind, erstwhile disturbed by the realistie interlude of 
M. Verestchagin’s war pictures. The versatility and simplicity of 
English portrait and landscape painting, eulogised by none more 
than by M. Chesneau, the French critic, can, in this exhibition at the 
‘“‘Grosvenor”, be in a manner recognised and appreciated: not 
perhaps as exhaustively as might be, for, although some of the 
works of the masters represented—such as Wilson, Morland, Wilkie, 
and Hogarth in his portraits—are at their best, others are not as 
completely representative of their authors’ aims and variable powers. 
It is true that Gainshorough’s truth and naive grace are sweetly 
rendered in (16) ‘One of the painter’s daughters”, although the 
shadows here and there in the face seem a trifle too hot for the color 
scheme of the rest of the painting, but it has a life-like play of 
expression, which characterises to a large degree his ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady ” (103), in which the background and dress are unfinished, but 
in which the face is carefully modelled, the tones of the flesh being 
subtly graduated in successive transitions from light to shade. That 
tinge of pathetic melancholy which, no less than vivacity, distinguishes 
Gainsborough, marks alike ‘‘The portrait of the Countess of 
Kinnoul”’, a dark lovely face with powdered hair; and that of the 
beautiful ‘‘ Nancy Parsons”, which hangs in the same room on the 
opposite wall. His portrait of ‘Miss Hippesley”’ close to that of 
‘Mrs. Robinson as ‘ Perdita’”’, by Sir Joshua Meynolds, though less 
picturesque than that vivid and luminous study—with its breadth of 
light and shadow accentuated almost to the verge of artificiality—is 
refined and truthful in idea, and tenderly modelled. 


The quietness and studied simplicity of the landscape of Crome, 
Nasmyth, De Southerbourg, Stark, and others, based as it is on the 
earlier style of Hobbema and the Dutch school generally, is finely 
rendered in Crome’s two pictures (53), ‘‘The Beaters”, giving the 
entrance to a dusky wood, and (259) “The Oak’, a small picture, but 
one exquisitely silvery in tone, and Mr. J. Stark’s “ Stratton Strawless 
Common” (57), and ‘*The Grove” (326), which are extremely alike 
both in color and manner to ‘“ The Beaters”, by Crome. Very many 
of the small landscapes in their classic idealism, such as those by 
Ibbetson, and some of Wilson’s, which are directly imitative of Claude, 
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wax monotonous because of the evident source of their sole inspira- 
tion; but the loveliest of these are the poetical ‘‘ Loch Ness”, by 
Nasmyth; ‘‘A Landscape’’, by Callcott; and a classic theme by Sir 
G. H. Beaumont. But Wilson, who walked in the great Italian’s 
footsteps, has departed largely, though not entirely, from the tradi- 
tions of the Italian school in his ‘* View between Dolgelly and Bar- 
mouth ”, which vies with Turner’s ‘‘Somer Hill, Kent’’, in artistic 
value and charm of aérial sympathy. Wilson has painted a distant 
ridge of mountains, wherein Cader Idris lies partly hidden by the 
vaporous summer mist which fills the air, water gleams white in the 
valley, and a sandy estuary is tinged with gold by the half-veiled sun 
which yet shines softly on the far away hills. In the foreground, the 
wooded banks of the mountain overhang the clear dark lake, which 
reflects the rising cloud and craggy peaks, no less than the tranquillity 
of the hot and quivering air. ‘Turner’s poetical theme in its lignt and 
tone is of the subtlest description, and affords a contrast to Wilson’s in 
that it is of almost pastoral character. In this also a broad still lake, 
whose surface is like “tarnished silver”, lies in the foreground. A 
grassy mead tinted with all the variation of purest grey, gold, and 
olive-green tones, slopes upward to the belt of trees—suggestively 
rather than decisively hinted at—on the hill. The summer sky, softly 
blue, is kept in harmonious relativity with the low-toned meadow and 
dark water by the broken masses of gray and radiant color which 
float softly in cloudy patches overhead. Besides this of Turner’s, 
there are three or four others of wholly different character, so that 
one can readily perceive the versatility of the great English painter, 
even in comparing the last-named work with the powerful ‘* Wreck 
of the ‘Minotaur’ ”’, full of motion and disaster; the classic ‘‘ Vintage 
at Macon” (121), ‘*Conway Castle” (107), ‘*The Mouth of the 
Thames ” (111), and his own portrait. 

Of the thirty-three Constables “ Hadleigh Castle”—of which 
there are two copies, the motif being the same—is among the finest 
of his landscapes. No. 292, which is a sketch of the larger picture, 
is less labored, and more spontaneous in execution than is the large 
one (7). The heavy clouds driven up by the wind are full of motion, 
and the effect of the light, which falls between the dark masses on 
to the white river below, is very good; ‘Salisbury ” (142) is also 
fine, but heavy in color, and the rainbow arching the picture—with 
very little suggestion of humidity, or vividness—brings to mind the 
advance in observation of atmospheric phznomena made by Keeley 
Halswelle, who painted and exhibited but a few months back in this 
same gallery, a rainbow in a Scotch landscape, whose iridescence was 
a triumph not only of thoughtful observation, but of technical diffi- 
culty. 


One cannot fail to note the “alluring” widow, ‘‘ Lady Betty 
Forster ” (63), by Reynolds, and his portrait of ‘‘ Admiral Sir George 
Bowyer” (71); that of ‘‘ Louisa, Countess of Mansfield” (109), by 
Romney, a graceful figure of a pretty woman in semi-classic drapery ; 
the striking portraits (92) and (106) of Raeburn, and the two full- 
lengths (Lawrence), of ‘The Hon. Mary Seaforth’’, and her father, 
‘Lord Seaforth’’—“‘ Mackenzie”, the Chief of Kintail—as well as the 
many Morlands, which are of extreme interest to the admirer of this 
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painter, the brilliant qualities of Bonington, which approximate to the 

modern concept of landscape painting, inasmuch as he knew how to 

value light in a picture, and the color and tenderness of Linnell’s early 
ainting, as shown in (84) ‘‘ Crossing the Common ”’, and (322) ‘‘ The 
armyard’’, Mary ReEep. 
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Freperick Encer’s ‘Labor Movement in America’! is a preface 
written in 1887 for a new edition of his ‘Condition of the Work- 
ing Class in England”, and published separately ‘‘in order to 
make it accessible immediately to the largest number of readers, since 
it bears directly upon the condition of the labor movement in America 
at the present time”. It touches on the rise of the labor party as 
seen in the movement connected with the name of Henry George, the 
Knights of Labor, and the Socialist Labor party. Another pamphlet, 
bearing the same title as the last, is issued by E. and E. M. Aveling.? 
They consider that in the United States Capitalism is seen at its 
fullest; ‘‘at the one end of the scale is the millionaire, openly, 
remorselessly crushing out all rivals, swallowing up all the feebler 
folk. At the other end is the helpless, starving proletariat.” The 
condition of the workers is sketched in four chapters, consisting 
chiefly of extracts from the reports of Labor Bureaus, and then follow 
two on the workers’ organisations, which will be read with interest. 
The book finishes with a brief account of the American Anarchists 
and the Chicago trials, and outline sketches of a few American 
‘working-class leaders’’. 

An “old Bristol shopkeeper” advocates ‘‘ Voluntary Early Closing 
versus Compulsory”. He says that he has known no case “in which 
serious injury to health could be honestly and clearly traced to exces- 
sive labor or hours of shopwork”’. Among the cases he investigated, 
one man owed his ill-health to spending his evenings at the concert- 
hall or theatre, another to ‘‘a mania for studying the dead languages”’, 
another—. But the last quotation stamps the value of the writer’s 
views. Mr. Beasley writes on the ‘Conflict between Liberty and 
Prohibition ’* and on various other subjects, with vigor and sympathy 
with the poor. 





1 Louis Weiss, 64 and 66 Ann Street, New York (in English and German). 
2 Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry, and Co., Paternoster Square. 
3 T. Thatcher, Bristol. * Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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“ For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘¢ TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.’’ 


LVS ot 


‘ 





Tur Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
only can the natural and acquired advantages of the countiy be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 
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The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of /aisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
accordiug to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be oltiined from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Koad, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 
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The second meeting in December of the Fabian Society was held in 
Willis Rooms, Annie Besant in the chair. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., read 
a paper on the ‘* Limits of Legislative Duty”. After a large number of 
questions had been put, the discussion was carried on by G. Bernard Shaw, 
J. H. Levy, Sidney Webb, Graham Wallas, Miss Morant, Rev. 8. D. Head- 
lam, Harold Cox, and Annie Besant. Charles Bradlaugh’s reply closed the 
proceedings. On January 6th, the Society met at 31 Upper Bedford Place, 
Hubert Bland in the chair. On the proposition of the Executive, the 
Society affiliated with the Law and Liberty League. A most valuable paper 
was then read by Sidney Webb, on ‘* The Economics of Interest’”’; Harold 
Cox, Prof. Symes, G. Bernard Shaw, and others, took part in the discussion. 
At an Executive meeting on January 12th, Hubert Bland and Annie Besant 
were appointed delegates to the Law and Liberty League. On Friday, 
January 20th, the Society met at 94 Cornwall Gardens, for discussion on 
a new tract. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The formation and constitution of the Law and Liberty League have 
been dealt with in another column, and it is here only necessary to record 
the events of the month. Colman and Attwell were brought up at the 
Middlesex Sessions on December 23rd; Colman was convicted of resisting 
the police, the jury negativing the graver charge, and he was fined 40s., 
the fine being at once paid by the League. Attwell was remitted to the 
next sessions, and was then acquitted, despite the efforts of the prosecuting 
counsel, and the presiding judge. At the Middlesex Appeal Sessions, 
commencing January 7th, were heard the eleven cases bailed out from Bow 
Street after the Court Martial of November 14th. In two cases, Cruick- 
shank and Hannant, the convictions were quashed ; in a third the sentence 
was quashed; in a fourth, reduced from three months to six weeks; the 
other seven sentences were confirmed by the magistrates, who, to show 
that they were not biassed, had made a collection to reward the police 
for their brutality. In two other cases, bailed out on November 19th, the 
sentences were confirmed. 

The public funeral of another victim, W. Curner, of Deptford, who was 
shockingly injured by the police and then imprisoned for fourteen days, 
was carried out at Deptford on January 7th, sympathising crowds being 
gathered on the long line of route from the house of the deceased to the 
cemetery. W. T. Stead, Annie Besant, and J. Seddon attended as a depu- 
tation from the L. L. L. 

At the Surrey Sessions W. Culwick, a most respectable workman, was 
sent to gaol for one month for speaking in the street. 

R. Cunninghame Graham, M.P. and John Burns, after a three days’ 
trial at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Charles, were acquitted on the 
charges of riot and assault on the police, but convicted on the charge of 
unlawful assembly. They were sentenced severally to six weeks’ imprison- 
iment, and are now picking oakum for the crime of going to a public 
meeting in Trafalgar Square. The respect and love of those for whose sake 
they suffer follow them into the gaol, and the shame of the sentence lies 
on the coercionists who forbid London citizens to exercise the rights of free 
meeting and free speech. But in this quarrel, the last word lies with the 
nation. 

The feeling of indignation felt by the London workers against the jury 
who betrayed the right of public meeting in the verdict they delivered 
was clearly voiced at a crowded meeting held on January 19th at the United 
Radical Club, Kay Street, Hackney. EE. Dorrill moved, T. Goodwin 
seconded, and it was unanimously carried: ‘‘ That this meeting indignantly 
protests against the verdict given at the Old Bailey against RK. Cunninghame 
Graham and John Burns for exercising their rights as citizens in attending 
a public meeting in Trafalgar Square, and calls upon the House of Com- 
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mons to put the right of public meeting beyond further dispute”. Juries 
have, ere this, stood between the soldiers of liberty and judges construing 
law to suppress public rights, but this jury proved recreant to freedom, and 
betrayed her bound into her enemies’ hands. Some noble traditions have 
been handed down by City juries, but this one shall ever be branded as tool 
of the tyrants. To them came a great opportunity. They flinched, and 
proved renegade. It is for us to rewin with pain and peril what they flung 
away in folly and cowardice. Of course, there is the inevitable letter, that 
they ‘‘did not suppose” wolves would eat mutton. Such is always the 
excuse of the unworthy who fail at the critical moment. 

Sixteen Vigilance Circles and eight Ironside Circles of the League have 
been formed, and members are being steadily enrolled. Several others are 
in course of formation. Vigilance Circle No. 4 (Deptford) has appointed 
a deputation to enquire of the candidates now before the constituency: 
** Will you vote for a Parliamentary enquiry into the conduct of the Metro- 
politan police on the occasion of the Trafalgar Square disturbances, and 
into the alleged ill-treatment of prisoners in the police-stations, if such an 
enquiry is moved?” Mr. John Clarke, of Hammersmith, is devoting him- 
self vigorously to the work of the League. He has already lectured at 
Rotherhithe, West Kensington, and the John Bright Club, Paddington; 
and the following lectures are arranged: February Ist, Naoroji, Holborn ; 
3rd, Patriotic (I. N. L.); 5th, Walham Green; 12th, Bell Street, Edgware 
Road; 17th, Poplar (I. N.L.); 25th, Gravesend (I. N.L.). March 2nd, 
North London (I. N.L.); 25th, Greenwich (I. N. L.). 


On January 25th the adjourned General Meeting of the League will be 
held at the hall of the Irish National League, Westminster, at 8.30. 


On February 4th will be issued the first number of a weekly paper, which 
is, we hope, destined to have a great future. It is to be called he Link, as 
being a torch to light up the dark places of the earth in géneral and of the 
metropolis in particular, and as forming a connecting bond between the 
circles of the L. L. L. The first number will contain an article, setting 
forth the purposes of the paper, which will be signed by W. T. Stead and 
Annie Besant. Injustice inflicted on the poor, grievances of the helpless, 
wrongs suffered by the defenceless, will there tind articulate expression. 
Every lover of justice and of liberty should lend this infant Hercules a 
helping hand as he strangles the serpents hissing round his cradle. The 
price of 7'he Link has been fixed at }d., so as to bring it within the reach of 
the poorest, whose organ it is to be. Richer folk, who are willing to help 
it through the first stage of its existence, might subscribe for a year in 
advance. 

Good news from Scotland! The heather is on fire. An Edinburgh jury 
—would that we had such a jury in London—acquitted the deer-raiders, 
and, as the judge had declared that deer were no man’s property, one of 
them very sensibly remarked, after his acquittal, that for the future they 
would have venison with their potatoes. Starving men and wild deer ought 
certainly to become intimately united. The Scottish Leader—an admirably 
brave paper—has the following comment on the action of the jury, after 
stating the law as laid down by the judges :—‘‘ That is the law as inter- 
preted by the judge, and if the jury had accepted his interpretation at least 
three of the men who were identified as taking actual part in the raid 
would have been convicted. But the jury set the judge’s law aside... . 
There is really only one meaning to be attached to the verdict. ... They 
were not convinced that mobbing and rioting in the criminal sense had 
been committed, and properly refused to accept an interpretation of the law 
which would have made them so,” 





London: Printed by Anniz Besant, 63, Fleet Stre« t, E.C. 














